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A  DAY  LATER.  RON  RECEIVED  TWO  DEATH  CERTIFICATES.  ONE  WAS 

FOR  Robbin,  the  other  for  their  unborn  child.  The  certificate 

REFERRED  TO  THE  CHILD  AS  "BABY  HUFF,"  BUT  RON  HAD  GIVEN  THE 
BABY  THE  NAME  THAT  ROBBIN  HAD  PICKED  OUT.  THE  BABY  WAS  BURIED 
WITH  ITS  MOTHER,  BUT  IT  HAD  A  NAME.  AND  IT  SHOULD  BE  KNOWN, 

IT  SHOULD  BE  MARKED  AND  COUNTED,  WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  200 
VICTIMS,  ON  THE  LIST  OF  THE  MURDERED.  THE  WORLD  SHOULD  KNOW 
THAT  THE  TERRORISTS  WHO  BOMBED  OKLAHOMA  CiTY  DESTROYED  MEN, 
WOMEN,  CHILDREN,  FUTURES,  DREAMS  AND  AN  UNBORN  BABY. 


Whose  name  was  Amber. 


The  baby  was  a  girl. 


THIS  COLUMN 
BROUGHT  TEARS. 

AND  AN  AWARD. 


This  column  was  written  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel's 
Bill  Janx  about  his  niece,  who  was 
expecting  her  first  child  and  hoping 
for  a  girl  before  being  killed  in  the; 
Oklahoma  City  bombing.  It  also  was 
selected  from  more  than  1,200 
entries  to  receive  a  first  place  award 
in  the  7th  Annual  Excellence  in 
Feature  Writing  contest  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors.  And  while  that's 
certainly  a  prestigious  honor,  it's  also 
a  painful  tragedy. 
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Harry  and  David.  Parcel  Post  reliability  is  at  the  core  of  their  success.  - 


Over  40  years  ago,  Harry  and  David®  turned  to  the  United  States  Postal  Service  to  help  grow  their 
business.  It  was  a  smart  solution.  And  they’re  still  depending  on  the  mail  —  both  to  generate 
orders  and  deliver  the  goods. 

This  year,  Parcel  Post  will  deliver  over  4  million  packages  of  Royal  Riviera®  pears  and  other 
perishable  Harry  and  David  gifts.  On  time,  in  shape  —  and  for  about  $1  less  per  parcel  than  other 
carriers  would  charge. 

Get  a  free  Parcel  Services  Business  Kit  that  shows  ways 
we’ll  deliver  for  you  —  reliably  and  economically.  Mail  the  reply 

card  or  call  1  SOOTHE  USPS,  Ext.  1184.  united  states  posT/MSBRvicBm 
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Only  Etow  Jcjnes 
Delivers  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
To  This  Address. 


Introducing  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  - 
Newsroom  Edition. 

There's  only  one  place  for  online  access  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal* 
the  world's  most  respected  source  of  business  news  and  financial 
information.  E)ow  Jones  News/RetrievaL*  And  now,  News/Retrieval 
has  a  service  that's  specially  designed  for  your  needs. 

The  News/Retrieval  -  Newsroom  Edition  gives  news  organiza¬ 
tions  a  powerful  research  and  reporting  tool  for  a  budgetary 
price:  exclusive  online  access  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  plus  35 
million  documents  from  1,800  other  newspapers,  business  and 
industry  publications;  business  newswires;  the  top-rated  electron¬ 
ic  clipping  service;  stock  quotes;  news  briefs;  and  more.  Use  the 
Newsroom  Edition  from  Dow  Jones  to: 

•  Research  stories  from  the  world's  top  newspapers... 

Dow  Jones  delivers  more  top  newspapers  than  any  other  online 


service,  including  the  most  respected  names  in  journalism: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 

Los  Angeles  Tunes,  Financial  Times  and  The  Washington  Post. 

•  Stay  on  top  of  your  beat,  industry  news  and  trends... 

Dow  Jones  CustomCUps”  automatically  selects  the  stories  that 
matter  to  you. 

•  Get  a  jump  on  breaking  business  news... Dow  Jones'  exclusive 
newswires  are  the  wires  of  record  for  news  on  business  and  the 
economy  around  the  world. 

No  matter  how  tight  your  deadline  or  daimting  your  information 
needs,  nobody  delivers  like  Dow  Jones. 
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Call  1-800-975-4327  For  A  Free 
Trial  And  Free  Software. 
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Dow  Jones 


BUSINESS  Information 
Services 

Free  trial  for  new  customers  only.  All  trademarks  referenced  herein  are  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  O  199S  flow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  All  tights  reserved. 
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NOVEMBER 

1  5-  IT  —  Editor  &.  Publisher/European  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation/Swiss  Newspaper  aird  Periodical  Publishers  Association  In¬ 
teractive  Publishing  Conference,  Swissotel,  Zurich 
1 19  —  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Shawmut  Ocean  Resort,  Kennebunkport,  Maine 
30-12/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FlEJ)/lnternational  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  (INMA) 
Readership  Conference,  Flotel  Hilton,  Paris,  France 

JANUARY 

1  8-20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference, 
Inter-Continental  Hotel,  Chicago 

1  8-20  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

25-27  —  University  of  Tennessee/Tennessee  Press  Association 
Press  Institute  &  Winter  Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville 

FEBRUARY 

2 1  -24  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Interactive  Newspapers  Conference, 
Hyatt  Embarcadero,  San  Francisco 

22-24  —  Inland  Press  Association  Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers 
Conference,  Holiday  Inn  Sun  Spree  Resort,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

25-28  —  Inland  Press  Association  Key  Executives  Conference, 
Registry  Resort,  Naples,  Fla. 

29-3/2  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Digital  Imag¬ 
ing  Conference,  Adams  Mark  Hotel,  Denver 

MARCH 

1  -3  —  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 

2- 4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers  Conference,  In- 
nisbrook  Hilton,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

3- 4  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Co-op  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Houston 

3-8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Newspaper  Operations 
SupetConference,  Doral  Ocean  Beach  Resort,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
24-27  —  International  Press  Institute  World  Congress  and  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly,  Amman/Jerusalem/Jericho 

24- 28  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  4- 17  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta 

1  4- 19  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention, 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  DC. 

25- 27  —  Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising/Circulation 
Conference,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville 

24-27  —  Southeastern  Advertising  Publishers  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Terrace  Garden  Inn,  Atlanta 

28-5/ 1  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Publishers  Con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
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About  Awards 


Eastor  S*als  EDI  Awards.  A  number  of  print  journalists 
were  honored  with  the  Easter  Seals  EDI  Award  recently. 
The  award  recognizes  accurate  portrayals  of  people  with  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Among  the  winners  are:  the  Miami  Daily  Business  Re- 
view,  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal,  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sacramento  Bee, 
Seattle  Post'lntelligencer,  Washington  Post  Magazine,  and 
Parade  Magazine. 

Kalros  Award.  Jim  Auer,  art  critic  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal'Sentinel,  has  been  named  winner  of  the  Kairos 
Award  from  Marquette  University  and  the  Haggerty  Muse¬ 
um  of  Art. 

Auer  will  receive  the  award,  which  recognizes  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  the  fine  arts,  at  a  ceremony  this  month. 

Levefey  Award.  Murray  Kempton,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  columnist  for  Newsday,  is  the  1995  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy  Fellow,  announced  Colby  College  president  William  R. 
Cotter. 

The  Lovejoy  Award  is  named  for  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  a 
native  of  Maine  and  a  1826  graduate  of  Colby  College.  He 
was  slain  in  1837  while  defending  his  abolitionist  newspaper 
against  a  pro-slavery  mob.  Colby  established  the  award  in 
1952  for  an  editor,  reporter  or  publisher  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  nation’s  journalistic  achievement. 

AP  diraclor  honorad.  Marylou  Berk,  director  of  admin¬ 
istrative  services  for  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  named 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Association  of  Women 
in  Construction. 

Berk  supervises  construction,  real  estate,  purchasing  and 
other  administrative  groups  that  support  AP’s  236  bureaus 
in  71  countries. 

William  Harvey  Award*.  The  14th  annual  William 
Harvey  Awards  were  announced  recently  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Conference  on  Cardiovascular  Diseases  at  the 
Mayo  Medical  Center. 

In  the  High  Blood  Pressure  Competition,  Mike  Schwartz 
of  the  Riverside,  Calif.  Press-Enterprise  won  for  his  article 
“Pressure  Points”  in  the  Jan.  18,  1994  edition  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

In  the  Cholesterol  Competition,  Anne  Scheck  of  In¬ 
vestor’s  Business  Daily,  in  Los  Angeles,  won  for  her  four- 
part  series  on  cholesterol  in  mid-1994.  Second  place  went  to 
Merle  M.  Alexander  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  for  her  1994 
report  “Heartfelt  Cooking.”  Rosemary  Weathers  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post,  in  Covington,  received  an  honorable  mention 
citation  for  her  article  “Health  Damage  from  Smoking 
Strikes  Early.” 

The  Harvey  awards  are  named  for  the  British  physician 
who  discovered  the  true  function  of  the  heart  and  circulato¬ 
ry  system  in  the  17th  century.  The  awards  are  sponsored  by 
the  American  Medical  Writers  Association,  National  High 
Blood  Pressure  Education  Program,  National  Cholesterol 
Education  Program,  and  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company. 
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NEWS 

9  After  The 

Pulitzers 

1995  newspaper  winners  receive  book 
contracts,  raises,  bonuses,  speaking  en¬ 
gagements,  new  job  offers  and  even 
death  threats. 

1  1  Small  Wyoming 

Paper  Welcomes 
The  President 

When  Bill  Clinton  vacations  in  Jack- 
son  Hole,  it’s  big  news  for  the  local 
newspaper. 

1  2  Staged  News  Snafu 

A  manufactured  news  event  at  New 
York’s  El  Diario  pushes  two  of  its  top 
editors  out  the  door. 

1  3  The  Media  And 
The  Military 

A  new  study  offers  solutions  to  poten¬ 
tial  wartime  reporting  conflicts. 

14  Personal  Finance 
Coverage  Using 
Real  People 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
personal  finance  reporter  offers  meth¬ 
ods  of  getting  them  into  print. 

1  5  Reaching  Out 
To  The 

Female  Market 

Newspaper  business  pages  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  address  the  concerns  of  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  work  force  that  earns  more 
than  $1  trillion  a  year. 

16  Severe  Cutbacks 
At  Knight'Ridder 
Newspapers 

Job  eliminations  are  in  store  for  the 
Philadelphia  dailies  and  Miami  Herald. 
One  possibility  may  include  closing  the 
Daily  News. 


36  Pick  A  Side 

The  Detroit  Newspapers’  chief  chal¬ 
lenges  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  United  Way  to  choose  a  side  in  the 
ongoing  newspaper  strike. 

35  Photo  Contest 
Rules  Changed 

National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  makes  alterations  in  response  to 
complaints  that  categories  gave  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  photographers  from  large 
papers  who  can  take  photos  in  foreign 
“hot  spot’’  locations. 

SECTIONS 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 

23  Obituaries 

24  Adv  ertising/Promotion  — 
Newspapers  slowly  adopting  standard 
advertising  invoices 

27  Legal  —  Los  Angeles  Times  sues 


30  Interactive  Communications  — 
$200  million  libel  suit  vs.  Prodigy  is 
dropped 

32  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Writing  with  ‘voice’  is  focus  of  session 

39  Classified 

DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 
2  About  Awards 

6  Editorial 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

5  Leading  Edge  —  Back  to  basics  is 
more  than  plain  vanilla  print 

7  Newspaperdom 

1 3  Stock  Tables 

48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


1  8  SPJ  Convention: 

Reporter’s  Notebook 

A  collection  of  brief  items  from  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  in  St.  Paul. 


county  government 

28  News  Tech  —  Spokane’s  twin 
tower  units  are  only  the  latest  to  be 
damaged  in  transit 


Newspaper  must  blame  themselves  for 
the  slump  in  readership.  To  reverse  the 
trend,  newspapers  should  consider  de¬ 
voting  less  space  to  long  reviews  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  lots  of  mini-reviews. 
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I  t’s  that  time  of  year:  newsprint  costs 
keep  climbing.  Spreadsheets  keep 
spreading.  Department  heads  keep  cut¬ 
ting.  And  publishers  look  grim,  recit¬ 
ing  “back  to  basics,”  like  some  sort  of 
mantra  that  will  rescue  and  revive  a 
battered  enterprise  —  their  newspaper. 

Budgeting  will  do  that  to  you.  At 
least  in  1995. 

“Back  to  basics”  is  often  bad  news 
for  new  media.  It  usually  means  plain 
vanilla  print  products,  as  dollars  for  au- 
diotex  ventures,  online  services,  even 
new  niche  publications  are  squeezed  or 
slashed;  “back  to  basics”  means  the 
newspaper  is  so  hobbled  by  its  cost 
structure  it  can’t  invest  for  the  future. 
But  its  competitors  can  and  are. 
Which  is  risk.  Newspapers  can’t  afford 
to  miss  the  boat  this  time  around:  Un¬ 
like  the  early  ’80s,  today’s  new  media 
world  isn’t  going  away. 

Ironically,  new  media  could  reduce 
costs  while  they  redefine  basic  newspa- 
pering.  It’s  a  question  of  how  you  see 
your  future  and  deploy  your  resources: 
organization  can  be  critical. 

Bloomberg  Business  News,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  sees  a  multimedia  future  in 
which  it  gathers  information  for  distri¬ 
bution  over  its  wires,  online  services, 
television  shows  and  radio  feeds. 

“The  thing  that  we’re  doing  is  creat¬ 
ing  a  multimedia  journalist,”  Bloom¬ 
berg  editor  David  Butts  told  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Journalism  Review.  And,  in 
fact,  a  single  Bloomberg  reporter  is 
trained  to  cover  events  for  all  those 
distribution  outlets  supported  by  a 
multimedia  newsroom.  Multimedia  is 
back  to  basics  for  Michael  Bloomberg. 

But  not  for  newspapers’  new  media. 


Criner  (phone  609-442-0405)  and 
Wilson  (phone  609-737-7094)  are 
consultants  who  help  newspapers  with 
new  media.  E-mail:  cmrwlsn@aol.com. 


Most  big  city  metros,  for  example,  are 
committed  to  separation:  new  media 
ventures  with  separate  staffs  in  sepa¬ 
rate  buildings,  where,  unencumbered 
by  the  traditions,  cost  structure  and 
union  contracts  of  the  print  parent, 
the  group  can  respond  nimbly  to  mar¬ 
ket  blips  and  cook  up  popular  new  fea¬ 
tures  like  InfiNet’s  “Cool  Site  of  the 
Day.” 

Separate  new  media  groups  are  usu¬ 
ally  immersed  in  their  new  missions  — 
and  often  invisible  to  their  “old  media” 
colleagues.  After  two  or  three  years,  all 
those  grand  plans  of  leveraging  the 
newspapers’  editorial  and  advertising 
resources  may  have  withered.  Or,  the 
new  media  may  be  flourishing  —  but 
by  delivering  chat  services  or  other 
niche  products  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  core  newspaper. 

Some  large  newspaper  groups  are 
pursuing  new  media  as  part  of  a  broad¬ 
er  diversification  strategy,  notes  Fred 
Tuccillo,  general  manager  of  Newsday 
Direct.  They  don’t  expect  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  new  and  old  media. 

In  a  year  like  this,  with  budget  axes 
swinging,  the  oh-so-separate  new  me¬ 
dia  groups  of  all  kind.?  are  prime  candi¬ 
dates  to  take  a  hit.  In  less  demanding 
times,  they  may  be  spun  off  or  man¬ 
aged  as  stand-alone  units,  much  as 
newspapers,  broadcast,  cable  or  maga¬ 
zine  divisions  have  always  been.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  newspaper  can  remain  large¬ 
ly  untouched  by  new  media. 

hat  kind  of  separation  may  be  un¬ 
affordable  and  unfortunate.  Like  it  or 
not,  most  newspapers  must  leverage  all 
their  resources  to  compensate  for  their 
high  cost  structures.  That’s  most  evi¬ 
dent  in  small  market  papers,  which,  if 
they’ve  invested  in  new  media  at  all, 
have  adopted  the  Bloomberg  strategy 
by  default,  albeit  without  the  high-tech 


hardware  or  jargon. 

New  media  wouldn’t  exist  in  these 
papers  if  it  wasn’t  integrated  into  exist¬ 
ing  operations.  The  one-  and  two-per¬ 
son  new  media  staff  roll  up  their 
sleeves,  do  most  everything  and  still 
get  plenty  of  support  from  the  techni¬ 
cal,  editorial  and  ad  departments.  New 
media  here  are  positioned  to  become 
an  extension  of  the  paper,  helping  it  to 
reach  nonreaders  or  offer  combination 
buys  that  preserve  the  value  of  both 
the  print  and  electronic  products. 

C 

mall  may  be  beautiful,  but  inte¬ 
gration  isn’t  easy.  Already  overbur¬ 
dened  staff  may  resist  new  media  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Compensation  may  be  a 
stumbling  block.  And  cultural  resis¬ 
tance  can  be  overwhelming. 

“You  need  to  add  new  bodies  and 
prune  old  functions,”  argues  Bill 
Mitchell,  new  media  ad  manager  for 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Patience  is  essential:  If  audiotex  ser¬ 
vices  are  any  indication,  it  may  take 
three  or  four  years  before  journalists 
routinely  think  of  electronic  treat¬ 
ments  for  a  story  or  for  sales  people  to 
routinely  sell  multimedia  packages.  In 
the  meantime,  education  for  the  entire 
newspaper  is  critical. 

Howard  Schneider,  managing  editor 
of  Newsday,  sums  up  the  dilemma  this 
way:  “Do  we  want  an  entrepreneurial 
organization  or  do  we  want  to  integrate 
[new  media]  into  the  bloodstream  of 
the  newspaper?” 

One  newspaper  executive  we  know 
recommends  a  middle-of-the-road  ap¬ 
proach  for  new  media:  separate  organi¬ 
zation  with  strategic  coordination. 
Sounds  good.  But  in  a  back-to-basics 
world,  we’d  choose  integration  any 
time.  It’s  cheaper  and  inevitable.  And 
Michael  Bloomberg’s  already  well  on 
his  way.  BE^P 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
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Executive  Editor 
John  P.  Consol i 


Debate  ad  infinitum 

FOR  MORE  THAN  two  years,  members  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists  have  debated  a  proposed  new  code  of  ethics.  It  will  be  debated  ad  infinitum, 
in  our  opinion,  without  any  final  conclusion.  There  are  too  many  cooks  stirring 
the  broth  and  they  change  every  year. 

The  decision  to  rewrite  the  code  was  not  made  by  the  officers  or  the  board  but 
unilaterally  by  the  ethics  committee,  which  thought  it  was  a  good  idea.  There  was 
a  no  holds  barred  debate  over  four  days  at  the  recent  SPJ  meeting  in  St.  Paul 
(E&P,  Oct.  28,  p.  11)  and  no  conclusion  was  reached.  It  was  decided  to  hold  de¬ 
bate  on  the  issue  until  the  annual  meeting  in  Washington  next  year.  It  will  result 
in  more  of  the  same.  The  problem  is  that  there  is  a  constantly  shifting  body  of 
delegates  from  the  professional  and  undergraduate  chapters  who  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  any  connections  with  what  has  gone  on  before.  The  result  —  a  re¬ 
plowing  of  old  ideas  that  have  been  discussed  before  but  not  known  to  new  dele¬ 
gates  who  may  think  they  are  rediscovering  the  world.  There  is  one  solution  to 
SPJ’s  dilemma,  in  our  opinion.  There  is  one  outstanding  Code  of  Ethics  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  that  is  the  “Canons  of  journalism”  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  It  was  written  in  1922.  It  was  rewritten  as  the 
“Statement  of  Principles”  and  adopted  by  the  ASNE  board  of  directors  on  Oct. 
23,  1975.  It  was  written  originally,  and  rewritten,  by  experienced  journalists.  It  has 
never  been  challenged.  It  should  be  accepted  as  time-tested  principles  of  fair  and 
honest  journalism  for  all.  SPJ,  and  others,  would  do  well  to  do  just  that  and  save 
themselves  the  time  and  trouble  of  trying  to  find  new  words.  The  work  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  for  them  by  experts. 
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IT  IS  DISTURBING  to  learn  that  the  final  document  from  the  UN  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Women  in  Beijing  contains  proposals  beneficial  to  women’s  rights  but 
not  so  good  for  media  free-speech  rights.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  the  stuff  —  bashing  the 
media  —  is  repackaged  and  recycled  ideas  from  the  UNESCO  New  World  Infor¬ 
mation  Order,  which  was  discredited  several  years  ago.  It  has  resurfaced  and,  as 
usual,  the  theme  is  that  governments  and  others  “should  make  the  media 
straighten  up  and  stop  exploiting  women  and  stop  pornography  and  stop  this  and 
stop  that,”  according  to  EfifP’s  report.  We  agree  with  Dana  Bullen,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  that  this  should  be  a  wake-up  call 
to  the  nations’  press  that  there  are  still  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  would  like 
to  tell  the  media  what  to  do. 

Military  and  press 

PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  made  in  improving  relations  between  the  military  and 
the  media,  which  has  been  deteriorating  noticeably  since  the  invasion  of  Grena¬ 
da.  Editors  should  be  grateful  to  a  newspaper  journalist  and  a  Navy  vice  admiral 
who  have  analyzed  the  problem  and  proposed  a  variety  of  solutions.  They  should 
be  studied  seriously  by  all  editors  who  have  responsibility  for  assigning  reporters 
to  military  coverage  and  by  those  reporters  who  get  the  assignments. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Reader:  Press  coverage 
of  O.J.  trial  should 
lead  to  restrictions 


I  BEG  TO  differ  with  the  analysis  of 
the  implications  for  the  press  during 
the  O.J.  Simpson  trial. 

The  pressure  for  tighter  press  restric¬ 
tions  —  incidentally,  Why  should  the 
press  be  allowed  conduct  (talking,  gum 
chewing  etc.  that  isn’t  allowed  of  nor¬ 
mal  gallery  spectators)?  —  and  ban¬ 
ning  of  cameras  for  future  trials,  was 
the  only  reasonable,  and  in  fact  the 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YIARS  AOO  .  .  .  Badil  L. 
(Stuffy)  Walters,  executive  editor  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  warned 
members  of  the  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  in 
Chicago  that  standard  newspapers 
must  be  alert  and  flexible  to  meet 
changing  conditions  when  new 
forms  of  newspapers  come  into  be¬ 
ing,  in  the  form  of  facsimile  edi¬ 
tions  taking  advantage  of  wire  photo 
publishing  nationwide. 

Proposed  bylaws  were  sent  to  As¬ 
sociated  Press  members  which 
would  eliminate  the  restrictions  of 
admission  ruled  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  and  would  also 
open  up  associate  memberships  to 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and  mag¬ 
azines  and  others  who  would  have 
need  for  a  wire  service. 

A  directive  from  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  headquarters  in  Tokyo 
ended  the  private  monopoly  on 
newsprint,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Japan  Newspaper  League  and 
the  Japanese  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  assigned  rationing  and 
control  to  the  government. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  3 ,  1 945 


minimal,  response  to  the  irresponsible 
and  sensationalistic  coverage  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  press. 

Judging  by  the  result  of  the  O.J.  tri¬ 
al,  this  would  fundamentally  be  a  good 
thing  for  both  the  press  and  public. 

One  cannot  claim  that  it  was  just  a 
couple  of  news  outlets,  or  just  the  gut¬ 
ter  press,  indulging  in  prurient,  irre¬ 
sponsible  coverage  and/or  outright  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  facts  of  the  case  or  trial. 

Indeed  the  “quality”  press  took  its 
lead  from,  aping,  and  in  some  cases 
even  repeating,  “facts”  printed  in  the 
gutter  press  (e.g.  Knight-Ridder  wire 
service  article  reporting  National  Eu' 
quirer  article  about  O.J.  baby  sitter  ru¬ 
mors,  which  was  picked  up  by  Dallas 
Morning  Nevus). 

Clearly  the  trial  became  a  circus.  To 
be  sure,  the  prosecution,  judiciary  and 
defense,  to  a  significant  degree,  played 
to  the  gallery  rather  than  focusing  on 
the  issues  of  the  trial.  However,  it  is 
the  competitive  nature  of  the  news 


business,  covering  an  inherently  sensa¬ 
tional  trial,  which  has  directly  led  to 
mistakes,  distortion  and  mendacious 
opportunism  on  the  part  of  many  news 
organizations. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  trial  be¬ 
coming  a  circus  was  the  aggregate  and 
self-reinforcing  effect  of  this  type  of 
coverage.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning 
that  the  saturation  coverage  of  the  trial 
was  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
relatively  cheap,  easy  news  story  to 
cover. 

Unfortunately,  one  cannot  simply 
say  that  it’s  the  nature  of  the  system, 
and  that  the  individual  news  organiza¬ 
tions  cannot  be  held  accountable  for 
actions  of  the  press  as  a  whole.  This 
easy  out  ignores  (just  as  press  coverage 
of  the  case  has  obscured)  both  the 
principle  of  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and 
the  fact  that  trial  is  about  accountabil¬ 
ity  for  the  murders  of  two  people  and 
the  future  of  a  man’s  life. 

Does  anyone  now  seriously  think 
that  O.J.  (or  anybody)  could  have  got¬ 
ten  a  fair  trial,  given  that  the  case  was 
based  on  presentations  by  grandstand¬ 
ing,  publicity-happy  lawyers,  judged  by 
a  band  of  jurors  imprisoned  for  10 
months?  Does  anyone  believe  that  an 
unsequestered  jury  wouldn’t  have  been 
influenced  by  the  saturation  coverage 
of  every  minute  and  unimportant  de¬ 
tail  of  the  case?  Does  anyone  believe 
that  he  could  get  a  fair  retrial?  Has  this 
been  a  good  thing  for  either  the  public, 

(See  Letters  on  page  37) 


ONLINE  NEWSPAPERS  is  a 
directory  of,  and  direct  access  to, 
newspapers  throughout  the  world  on 
the  World  Wide  Web.  It’s  just  one  of 
the  many  reasons  the  newspaper 
industry  is  congregating  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  E&.P  Web  Site. 
Stop  by  and  browse  a  while! 
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After  The 
Pulitzers 


1995  newspaper  winners  get  book  contracts,  raises,  bonuses, 
speaking  engagements,  new  job  offers  and  even  death  threats 


by  Si  Liberman 

AFTER  ALL  THE  champagne  toasts 
and  celebratory  hoopla,  it  was  back  to 
the  trenches  for  most  of  last  spring’s 
Pulitzer  Prize  recipients. 

For  some,  it’s  brought  book  con¬ 
tracts,  new  job  offers,  pay  raises, 
bonuses,  speaking  engagements, 
celebrity  status,  and,  in  one  case,  sev¬ 
eral  death  threats. 

Five  of  the  winners  are  writing 
books,  seven  got  raises  and/or  bonuses, 
three  have  new  assignments  and  one 
has  joined  a  competing  newspaper. 

However,  no  winner  of  any  of  the  14 
journalism  Pulitzer  Prizes  has  enjoyed 
as  many  honors  and  experienced  the 
dramatic  change  in  his  life  as  Melvin 
L.  Claxton. 

“My  life’s  been  like  a  whirlwind,” 
said  the  37-year-old,  Antigua-born  re¬ 
porter  whose  investigative  reports  of 
widespread  police  corruption  earned 
the  small  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News 
the  most  coveted  of  all  journalism 
Pulitzers,  the  prize  for  public  service. 

“V.l.  Crime:  Who’s  to  Blame?’!  the 
10-part  series  of  stories  he  developed 
and  wrote  for  the  Gannett-owned  Dai¬ 
ly  News  (circulation  16,400)  led  to  the 
replacement  of  the  territorial  attorney 
general,  arrest  of  11  police  officers  and 
reprimands  for  30  other  officers. 

It  also  resulted  in  his  being  featured 
in  a  segment  of  Prime  Time,  the  popu¬ 
lar  ABC-TV  news  magazine  show,  nail¬ 
ing  down  a  lucrative  book  contract  and 
being  deluged  with  job  offers  and 
speaking  engagements. 

Along  the  way,  his  series  picked  up 


Liberman  is  a  retired  editor  of  the 
Asbury  Park,  N.J.,  Sunday  Press. 


Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  reporter 
Melvin  Claxton  as  he  celebrates 
winning  the  1 995  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Public  Service.  Since  winning  the  prize 
in  April,  Claxton  has  made  appearances 
on  TV  newsmagazines,  nailed  down  a 
lucrative  book  contract  and  been 
deluged  with  job  offers,  including  one 
offering  him  a  “signing  bonus”  and 
salary  of  more  than  three  times  what  he 
is  currently  earning. 


eight  other  prestigious  awards  this  year, 
including  ones  from  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors  Association,  and  tbis  fall’s 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
public  service  award. 

To  boot,  a  series  he  wrote  earlier  last 
year,  “Antigua:  Corruption  Inc.,”  won 
this  year’s  Best  of  Gannett  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Award. 

Death  threats  came  with  his  work 
on  both  projects  —  threats  he  took  se¬ 
riously  enough  to  move  his  wife  and 
three  children,  aged  8  to  11,  off  the  is¬ 
land. 

“They’re  in  Georgia,”  he  explained. 
“1  talk  to  my  wife  every  day  between 
commutes.” 

He’s  had  about  two  dozen  new  job 
offers. 

“Imagine,”  he  said,  “One  publication 
offered  me  more  than  $100,000  a  year, 
plus  a  $10,000  contract-signing  bonus 
to  head  an  investigative  team.  That’s 
three  times  what  I’ve  been  making.” 

He  shrugged  off  identifying  the  bid¬ 
der. 

“Don’t  expect  me  to  burn  any 
bridges,”  he  said. 

Immediate  priorities  are  to  complete 
a  package  of  stories  about  crime  on 
Virgin  Islands’  school  campuses,  then 
take  a  10-month  leave  to  meet  a  sum¬ 
mer  book  deadline  for  the  New  York 
publishing  house  of  W.W.  Norton,  Inc. 

The  book  will  be  an  account  of  what 
led  up  to,  and  the  aftermath,  of  the 
1973  massacre  of  five  white  men  at  the 
Fountain  Valley  Golf  Course,  St. 
Croix,  by  five  machine  gun-toting 
blacks. 

“Because  of  the  Pulitzer,  I  was  able 
to  get  the  same  literary  agent  as  author 
John  Grisham.  That’s  the  career  direc- 
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tion  I  want  to  go  —  writing  more 
books.  But  if  this  one  doesn’t  go  well, 
I’ll  probably  go  back  to  newspaper 
work.” 

Winner  of  the  Public  Service 
Pulitzer  Prize  receives  a  gold  medal,  no 
cash  award.  But  winners  in  each  of  the 
other  journalism  categories  receive  or 
share  in  $3,000  cash  prizes. 

“The  paper  gave  me  a  bonus,  the 
same  as  one  of  those  $3,000  awards,” 
Claxton  said.  “In  fact.  I’ve  gotten  a 
couple  bonuses.” 

Preceding  the  bonuses  was  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  telephone  call  from  John 
Curley,  chairman  of  the  Gannett  Cor¬ 
poration’s  board  of  directors.  Since 
then,  he’s  accepted  invitations  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Gannett  directors  and 
has  met  with  groups  of  the  chain’s  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers. 

Claxton  started  with  the  Daily 
News  as  an  intern  in  1983  while  ma¬ 
joring  in  economics  and  journalism  at 
the  University  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
After  graduating  two  years  later,  he  be¬ 
came  the  newspaper’s  seventh  full-time 
reporter. 

Other  1995  Pulitzer  winners  with 
book  contracts  include  Leon  Dash,  51, 
Washington  Post  staff  writer  who 
shared  the  prize  with  photographer  Lu¬ 
cian  Perkins  for  explanatory  reporting; 
St.  Petersburg  Times  editorial  writer 
Jeffrey  Goode,  36,  who  won  the  edito¬ 
rial  writing  honor  for  editorials  that  in¬ 
spired  a  movement  to  reform  Florida 
probate  laws;  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
staffers  Ron  Suskind,  35,  and  Tony 
Horwitz,  37. 

Suskind  earned  the  feature  writing 
award  for  his  stories,  following  some 
honor  students  through  one  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.’s  toughest  high  schools 
and  beyond.  Horwitz  won  the  national 
reporting  prize  for  reports  about  low- 
wage  working  conditions  in  America, 
after  actually  working  in  Deep  South 
chicken-processing  plants. 

Horwitz  and  Suskind  took  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  courses  together  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  were  room¬ 
mates. 


Carol  Quzy,  Waskington  Post  photogra¬ 
pher,  was  given  a  merit  raise  after  win¬ 
ning  her  second  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1 995 
—  in  the  spot  news  photography  catego¬ 
ry  with  graphic  photos  of  the  crisis  in 
Haiti. 


Suskind,  who  was  a  senior  national 
affairs  reporter,  has  become  a  page  one 
editor  at  the  Journal. 

Mark  Fritz,  a  39-year-old  Associated 
Press  West  Africa  correspondent  who 
took  the  international  reporting  award 
for  stories  about  last  year’s  wholesale 
slaughter  in  Rwanda,  was  promoted  by 
the  AP  to  a  new  computer-assisted  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  team  in  New 
York.  The  Poynter  Institute  recruited 
him  to  serve  as  a  visiting  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  alma 
mater,  Wayne  State  University  in  De¬ 
troit,  cited  him  as  an  Outstanding 
Alumni  with  an  arts  achievement 
award. 

New  York  Times  staffer  Margo  Jeffer¬ 
son,  47,  who  collected  the  criticism 


prize  for  her  book  reviews,  was  reas¬ 
signed  to  the  theater  department. 

“All  1  can  tell  you  is  that  my  employ¬ 
er  treated  me  very  well,”  she  said. 

Commentary  winner  Jim  Dwyer, 
whose  thrice-weekly  column  appeared 
in  New  York  Newsday  and  Long  Island 
Newsday  editions,  now  writes  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  a  major  com¬ 
petitor.  The  switch  came  after  the 
Times  Mirror  folded  Netv  York  News- 
day. 

“1  was  able  to  negotiate  an  amicable 
settlement  of  my  contract  with  them 
and  sign  one  with  the  News"  he  said. 

“No,  I  didn’t  get  a  raise  after  win¬ 
ning,  but  1  did  get  a  day  off.  In  the 
past,  you’d  get  some  kind  of  pay  supple¬ 
ment  for  winning,  but  they  were  fight¬ 
ing  fiscal  problems.  And,  besides,  they 
paid  me  very  well.  I’m  not  complain¬ 
ing.” 

Dwyer  shared  a  Pulitzer  three  years 
ago  with  a  group  of  Newsday  reporters, 
for  coverage  of  a  major  subway  crash. 

Not  much  has  changed  for  another 
two-time  Newsday  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner,  Brian  Donovan,  54,  who  shared 
the  award  this  year  with  Stephanie 
Saul,  41.  Their  series  on  police  pension 
abuses  earned  the  investigative  report¬ 
ing  prize. 

“1  didn’t  get  a  raise  —  not  because  1 
didn’t  ask,”  Donovan  confided.  “Win¬ 
ning’s  a  great  ego  trip,  though.  You 
hear  from  lots  of  old  friends  and  teach¬ 
ers,  get  invited  to  speak  to  high  school 
and  college  students  and  are  treated 
like  royalty.” 

Carol  Guzy,  39,  knows  that  feeling. 
The  Washington  Post  photographer 
won  her  second  Pulitzer  Prize  —  and  a 
merit  raise  —  in  the  spot  news  photog¬ 
raphy  category  with  graphic  photos  of 
the  crisis  in  Haiti. 

In  1986,  she  shared  the  $3,000  prize 
with  the  Post  photo  editor  Mitch 
Ducille  for  pictures  of  mudslides  in 
Colombia. 

“I’m  getting  better  at  saying  no  to 
groups  that  want  me  to  speak,”  said 
Mike  Luckovich,  35-year-old  syndicat¬ 
ed  Atlanta  Constitution  cartoonist, 
who  won  the  prize  for  his  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 

“They  gave  me  a  party  and  matched 
the  cash  award,”  he  said. 

“A  promotion?  You  can  say  1  now 
head  our  one-man  editorial  cartoon 
department.  Cynthia  Tucker,  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  washes  my  car,  and  1 
was  able  to  invest  all  that  money  wise¬ 
ly,  buying  lots  of  gum  and  candy.” 


“Because  of  the  Pulitzer,  I  was  able  to  get  the  same 
literary  agent  as  author  John  Grisham.  That’s  the 
career  direction  I  want  to  go  —  writing  more 
books.  But  if  this  one  doesn’t  go  well,  I’ll  probably 
go  hack  to  newspaper  work.” 
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Small  Wyoming 
Paper  ^Icomes 

The  President 

When  Bill  Clinton  vacations  in  Jackson  Hole,  it’s  big  news 


by  Laura  Reina 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON’S  vacation  in 
Wyoming,  in  some  respects,  made  the 
month  of  August  easier  for  the  Jackson 
Hole  Neu>s. 

“There  was  never  any  question 
about  what  was  going  on  the  front 
page,”  said  Angus  Thuermer  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  weekly. 

The  first  family  visited  Jackson  Hole 
from  Aug.  15  to  31  and  did  “everything 
recreationally  available  in  Jackson 
Hole,”  said  Thuermer. 

Teton  county,  home  of  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  and  about  one  hour 
south  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
houses  13,000  residents,  and  during  the 
summer-tourist  season,  30,000.  Circu¬ 
lation  for  the  Jackson  Hole  News  is 
8,000  to  9,000,  said  Thuermer. 

Along  with  the  weekly,  the  Jackson 
Hole  News  also  prints  a  daily  tab,  the- 
Jackson  Hole  Daily,  five  days  a  week. 
This  paper  is  distributed  free,  and 
Thuermer  is  only  responsible  for,  at 
least,  one  local  story  a  day,  he  said. 

Yet,  Thuermer  lives  in  Jackson  Hole 
for  a  reason. 

“I  can  do  daily  reporting  just  fine, 
but  I  like  being  here.  And  we  do  daily 
reporting  here,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,” 
he  explained.  During  the  first  family’s 
visit,  there  were  only  a  couple  of 
events  open  to  the  press  —  everything 
else  was  “protective  pool.”  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  the  president  played  golf, 
only  “pool  people”  were  allowed  at  the 
golf  course,  and  those  reporters  and 
photographers  were  required  to  stay  in 
the  clubhouse.  Reporters  could  shout 
out  questions  hoping  for  answers,  and 
photographers  could  only  photograph 
the  president  at  certain  greens. 

The  only  time  the  pool  wasn’t 


As  a  service  to  the  community,  the 
Jackson  Hole  News  inserted  an  eight' 
page,  special  supplement,  “A  Presiden¬ 
tial  Vacation,”  into  the  weekly  (they 
overran  some  copies,  too),  which  served 
as  a  scrapbook  featuring  the  first  fami¬ 
ly’s  visit  to  Jackson  Hole. 


watching  the  president  was  when  he 
went  home,  said  Thuermer.  And  while 
he  was  visiting,  most  of  the  daily  sto¬ 
ries  and  space  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
was  dedicated  to  the  president. 

“His  presence  made  us  a  little  more 
aware  of  the  challenges  of  daily  report¬ 
ing.  While  the  president  was  here,  I 
couldn’t  leave  town  or  anything,”  he 
said. 

As  a  service  to  the  community,  the 
Jackson  Hole  News  inserted  an  eight- 
page,  special  supplement,  “A  Presiden¬ 


tial  Vacation,”  into  the  weekly  (they 
overran  some  copies,  too),  which 
served  as  a  scrapbook  featuring  the 
first  family’s  visit  to  Jackson  Hole. 

“We  felt  the  visit  here  was  such  a 
moving  experience  for  so  many  people 
in  the  valley,  we  wanted  to  offer  them, 
in  one  package,  a  scrapbook  of  his 
time  in  Jackson  Hole,”  said  Thuermer. 

He  added  that  this  section  was 
meant  to  be  mostly  pictorial,  and  it 
didn’t  include  any  of  the  stories  which 
appeared  in  the  weekly  or  the  daily. 

There  was  no  advertising  in  this  spe¬ 
cial  supplement  —  it  was  funded  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  Jackson  Hole  News. 

“We  justified  spending  money  on 
this  because  it  was  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  experience  to  have  the  president  in 
our  midst  for  so  long.  We  wanted  to 
give  a  one-package  collector’s  item  to 
the  community,”  said  Thuermer. 

The  president  also  made  a  memo¬ 
rable  Jackson  Hole  News  event  even 
more  memorable. 

Publisher  of  the  weekly,  Michael 
Sellett,  along  with  other  Jackson  Hole 
residents,  signed  up  to  play  golf  with 
the  president  at  Teton  Pines.  It  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  president  and  resi¬ 
dents  to  have  social  contact. 

During  the  course  of  the  game,  the 
president  noted  to  Sellett  he  had  seen 
a  special  section  in  the  weekly  cele¬ 
brating  the  paper’s  25th  year  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Sellett  mentioned  there  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  an  open  house  at  the  paper 
later  on  that  afternoon,  and  invited 
him  to  visit. 

So  he  did.  Thuermer  said  the  presi¬ 
dent  spent  about  a  half  hour  in  the 
building.  He  met  many  staff  members, 
toured  the  building  and  the  pressroom, 
and  shook  hands  with  the  crowd  wait¬ 
ing  outside.  BE^P 
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Staged  News  Snafu 

Manufactured  news  event  at  New  York’s  El  Diario 
pushes  two  of  its  top  editors  out  the  door 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  STAGED  CONTROVERSY,  report¬ 
ed  as  a  legitimate  news  item,  forced  the 
recent  dismissal  of  two  co-editors  in 
chief  at  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
Spanish- language  dailies. 

In  early  September,  editors  Aileen 
Gelpi  and  Juan  Garcia  were  fired  from 
New  York’s  El  Diario  La  Prensa. 

According  to  people  familiar  with 
the  situation,  management  at  the 
newspaper  was  deeply  disturbed  by 
public  criticism  which  came  in  the 
wake  of  a  manufactured  news  event 
last  June. 

Publisher  Carlos  Ramirez  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  staged  news  event  was  a 
“contributing  factor”  to  the  firings. 


However,  he  maintains  that  El  Diario 
and  the  editors  parted  company  be¬ 
cause  of  creative  differences. 

“It  was  because  we  couldn’t  come  to 
an  agreement  over  the  direction  of  the 
newspaper,”  Ramirez  said.  “It  had  to  do 
with  formats,  layouts,  and  editorial  vi¬ 
sion.” 

Garcia  and  Gelpi  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

The  55,000-circulation  news¬ 
paper  has  been  the  object  of  crit¬ 
icism  over  its  handling  of  the 
staged  news  event.  In  early  June, 
the  National  Association  of  His¬ 
panic  Journalists  (NAHJ)  set  up 
an  on-the-record  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing  with  New  York  City  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani  for  NAHJ 
members  and  invited  guests. 
Sources  say  that  Gelpi,  an  NAHJ 
member,  sent  an  El  Diario  re¬ 
porter,  Angela  Aquino,  to  the 


breakfast  in  her  place. 

Aquino  brought  along  a  disgruntled 
former  city  employee,  Rafael  Sencion. 
During  the  question  and  answer  peri¬ 
od,  Sencion  stood  up  and  attempted  to 
make  a  statement  regarding  the  may¬ 
or’s  policies. 

According  to  those  present,  Giuliani 
protested,  saying  that  the  breakfast  was 
intended  as  an  opportunity  for  journal¬ 
ists  to  ask  questions,  not  a  forum  to 
voice  political  opinions.  Sencion  was 
not  permitted  to  complete  his  state¬ 
ment. 

The  next  day,  El  Diario  ran  a  front 
page  teaser,  “El  Diario  brings  Sencion 
to  City  Hall.”  Inside,  a  news  story  cov¬ 
ered  the  flare-up,  and  the  editorial 
page  gave  Giuliani  a  tongue-lashing  for 


not  allowing  Sencion  to  address  the 
gathering. 

In  part,  it  read,  “Yesterday,  the  Lati¬ 
no  news  media  had  a  singular  opportu¬ 
nity  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani .  .  .  insofar  as  the  di¬ 
alogue  is  concerned,  it  left  a  lot  to  be 
desired.” 

The  editorial  insisted  that  Sencion 
—  a  non-journalist  —  belonged  at  the 


breakfast.  “But  Mayor  Giuliani,  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  epitome  of  flexibility,  insisted 
that  only  journalists  could  participate,” 
the  editorial  read. 

El  Diario,  which  bills  itself  as 
“Champion  of  Hispanics,”  soon  found 
itself  under  attack  by  the  leadership  of 
NAHJ  and  by  a  competing  Hispanic 
newspaper. 

“It  was  unethical  for  El  Diario  to  al¬ 
low  their  reporters  to  create  their  own 
news  story,”  said  Martin  Barreto, 
northeast  regional  director  and  nation¬ 
al  board  member  of  NAHJ. 

“They  violated  the  public  trust  in 
journalists  by  being  involved  with  stag¬ 
ing  the  news,”  he  said.  “And  what  I 
find  really  appalling  is  that  they  creat¬ 
ed  the  incident  to  write  their  own  edi¬ 
torial.” 

The  staged  event  also  was  blasted  in 
an  editorial  in  Noticias  Del  Mundo. 

The  editorial  accused  El  Diario  of 
committing  “journalistic  terrorism” 
and  of  an  attempt  at  “planting  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  bomb  . . .  that  would  effectively 
obliterate  any  rational  discourse.” 

Barreto  was  quoted  in  the  editorial, 
blasting  the  stunt  as  “an  outrage,”  and 
editors  at  El  Diario  as  “abusive”  and 
“highly  unethical.” 

El  Diario  publisher  Ramirez  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  editors  brought 
“another  agenda”  to  the  breakfast,  oth¬ 
er  than  reporting  on  the  mayor’s  poli¬ 
cies.  “The  cause  had  merit,  but  the 
method  left  a  little  to  be  desired,”  he 
said. 

For  some,  the  question  begs  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  larger  issue  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  community. 

“One  of  the  questions  is  about  advo¬ 
cacy  journalism,”  Barreto  said.  “It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  send  a  message  that  the 
Spanish-language  media  is  completely 
accountable.  We  have  to  hold  our¬ 
selves  to  the  same  standards  that  are 
set  at  the  Washington  Post. 

“I  am  very  happy  El  Diario  did  what 
they  did  to  right  a  wrong,  because  [the 
reporters]  were  playing  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  newspaper,”  Barreto 
added. 


“It’s  important  to  send  a  message  that  the 
Spanish-language  media  is  completely  accountable. 
We  have  to  hold  ourselves  to  the  same  standards 
that  are  set  at  the  Washington  Post.” 
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Offering  solutions 
to  potential  wartime 
reporting  conflicts 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

IT  MAY  TAKE  a  little  work,  but  with  effort  and  under¬ 
standing,  the  military  and  the  media  just  might  be  able  to 
get  along  —  at  least  as  professionals. 

Tension  between  the  two  institutions  has  always  existed, 
but  according  to  a  new  report,  that  relationship  has  been 
deteriorating  steadily  since  the  invasion  of  Grenada  in  1983. 

But  instead  of  just  chronicling  dissent,  journalist  Frank 
Aukofer  of  the  Milwaukee  JoumalSentinel  and  retired  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Lawrence  have  proposed  a  variety  of 
solutions,  including  development  of  a  tier  system  for 
wartime  reporting. 

While  researching  their  comprehensive  report,  “America’s 
Team,  The  Odd  Couple:  A  Report  on  the  Relationship  Be¬ 
tween  the  Media  and  the  Military,”  Aukofer  and  Lawrence 
found  that  “the  two  groups  come  to  cross-purposes  only 
when  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  in  either  camp  — 
whether  an  unscrupulous  journalist  who  bends  the  facts  or 
a  military  commander  who  tries  to  hide  an  embarrassment. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  they  noted,  “when  both  groups  per¬ 
form  professionally,  consistent  with  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  their  respective  institutions,  when  they  exercise  old-fash¬ 
ioned  common  sense  to  handle  the  inevitable  disputes,  they 
get  along  just  fine.” 

In  addition  to  outlining  military-media  history,  including 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  the  report  — 
which  was  sponsored  and  distributed  by  the  Freedom  Forum 
First  Amendment  Center  at  Vanderbilt  University  —  in¬ 
cludes  a  poll  of  media-military  attitudes  toward  each  other 
and  commentary  from  key  players  in  each  camp. 

Aukofer  and  Lawrence  also  offer  a  series  of  suggestions 
for  the  media,  for  the  military  and  for  both. 

Recommendations  for  the  military  include: 

•  Assigning  a  high-ranking  officer  to  coordinate  military- 
media  relationships  in  combat  areas  during  times  of  conflict, 
a  request  that  has  been  made  many  times  by  the  media. 

•  Adoption  of  a  “security  at  the  source”  policy,  such  as 
used  in  Haiti  and  Somalia. 

•  Maintenance  of  a  continuing  dialogue  about  the  impact 
of  technology  on  wartime  reporting. 

•  Inclusion  of  media  training  in  the  military  education 
system. 

•  Directives  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  combat  commanders  must 
be  involved  in  planning  for  media  support  in  military  oper¬ 
ations. 

•  Continued  promotion  of  the  role  of  public  affairs  offi¬ 
cers  as  a  prestigious  career  option. 

•  Planning  for  coverage  by  foreign  news  operations. 

Aukofer  and  Lawrence  also  make  a  series  of  suggestions 

for  the  news  media,  including: 

•  Establishment  of  a  military-media  relations  office  in 
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Washington,  funded  and  run  by  foundations  such  as  the 
Freedom  Forum,  the  McCormick  Tribune  Foundation  and 
the  Knight  Foundation. 

•  Production  of  a  military  sourcebook  for  news  organiza¬ 
tions  by  that  military-media  office. 

•  Enhanced  efforts  by  the  news  media  to  train  reporters 
and  editors  in  military  affairs,  as  prescribed  by  the  nine 
principles  adopted  following  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

•  Establishment  of  joint  programs  between  campus 
ROTC  groups  and  journalism  schools  to  increase  their 
knowledge  about  each  other. 

For  both  the  military  and  the  media,  the  report’s  authors 

(See  Wartime  on  page  36) 
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Personal  Finance 
Coverage  Using 

Real  People 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  personal  finance 
reporter  offers  methods  of  getting  them  into  print 


by  Tony  Case 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  ConstL 
tution  personal  finance  reporter  Hank 
Ezell  disclosed  some  typical,  as  well  as 
unorthodox,  methods  of  getting  real 
people  with  money  concerns  into 
newspaper  stories  at  the  recent  Society 
of  American  Business  Writers  and  Ed¬ 
itors  Conference  on  Personal  Finance 
in  Boston. 

Every  Monday,  the  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  business  pages  are  devoted  to 
personal  finance.  One  of  the  more 
popular  features  is  a  question-and-an- 
swer  column  with  a  financial  planner. 

One  reader  asked:  “Do  U.S.  savings 
bonds  have  a  place  in  my  portfolio?” 
The  response:  Bonds  are  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  beginning  investor  or  for 
a  person  of  modest  means.  But  for 
those  seeking  to  amass  a  nest  egg,  oth¬ 
er  investments  will  provide  a  better  re¬ 
turn. 

The  newspapers  also  utilize  the  Q- 
and-A  technique  in  a  twice-weekly 
column  called  “Consumer  Action 
Center”  —  produced  jointly  with  a  lo¬ 
cal  TV  station  —  that  prints  selected 
questions  of  readers  who  called  in, 
along  with  the  answers  they  got  from 
financial  planners. 

The  business  section  also  offers 
“News  for  Kids,”  which  Ezell  sees  as  an 
effective  tool  for  getting  children  to 
read  the  newspaper.  The  feature  gar¬ 
ners  an  average  of  200  responses  a 
week  from  young  readers. 

In  a  recent  kids’  section,  four  suc¬ 
cessful  Atlantans  reminisced  about 
their  first  jobs.  Ryan  Klesko,  left  fielder 
for  the  Atlanta  Braves,  recalled  roofing 
houses  and  helping  coach  Little 
League  when  he  was  14  years  old  and 
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The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution’s 
Personal  Business  section 


Liane  Levetan,  chief  executive  of  sub¬ 
urban  DeKalb  County,  talked  about 
darning  socks  in  World  War  Il-era 
London. 

The  Journal  and  Constitution  also 
regularly  run  a  “Money  Makeover,”  in 
which  readers  with  specific  financial 
concerns  —  planning  for  retirement, 
bankruptcy  recovery  —  are  matched 
with  professional  advisors.  The  story 
includes  intimate  financial  data  on  the 
subject,  from  his  gross  income  to  the 
amount  of  his  house  payment  to  the 
balance  of  his  checking  account.  Read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  apply  for  a  makeover 
by  sending  in  an  attached  coupon. 


Problems  arise  with  the  feature, 
though,  when  a  person  agrees  to  be 
profiled  without  consulting  his  or  her 
spouse. 

Ezell  said  it’s  usually  the  wife  who 
doesn’t  tell  the  husband  that  the  family 
balance  sheet  is  about  to  become  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

“I  don’t  know  how  much  trouble  it  is 
for  the  wife,”  said  the  reporter,  “but  it’s 
a  lot  of  trouble  for  us  because  we  have 
to  start  over  and  find  somebody  else  to 
do  it  that  week.” 

The  Atlanta  dailies  also  use  a  tele¬ 
phone  hot  line  to  find  story  subjects. 

“Have  you  filed  for  personal  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  recent  years?”  was  one  recent 
question.  “If  so,  what  problems  did  you 
have  in  rebuilding  your  credit?  Let  us 
know.  A  reporter  may  call  you  back.” 
The  hot  line  gets  an  average  of  40  re¬ 
sponses  each  time  it’s  advertised. 

The  papers  also  set  up  a  phone  bank 
periodically.  Certified  public  accoun¬ 
tants  are  brought  in  to  answer  readers’ 
personal  finance  questions  free  of 
charge.  The  service  is  advertised  in  a 
box  on  the  business  section  front. 

According  to  Ezell,  the  hotline  re¬ 
ceives  no  fewer  than  500  calls  in  a  6- 
hour  period.  “They’re  real  readers  with 
real  questions,  matched  with  real  fi¬ 
nancial  experts,”  he  said. 

A  more  widely  used  method  of  get¬ 
ting  real-life  humans  in  news  stories, 
the  editor  noted,  is  rounding  up  the 
usual  suspects  —  CPAs,  financial  plan¬ 
ners,  consumer  counselors  and  other 
financial  experts.  Ezell  said  these  indi¬ 
viduals  are  usually  more  than  willing  to 
share  their  expertise,  and  sometimes 
will  put  reporters  in  contact  with 
clients  who  may  be  willing  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed. 
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Reaching  out  to 
the  female  market 

Newspaper  business  pages  attempting  to  address 
the  concerns  of  a  segment  of  the  work  force 
that  earns  more  than  $  I  trillion  a  year 


Other  good  sources  include  trade  as¬ 
sociations  such  as  the  Society  of  Hu¬ 
man  Resource  Management,  interest 
groups  such  as  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Investment  Clubs  and  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  minority  business  listings. 

The  Atlanta  dailies  began  referring 
to  black  and  Hispanic  yellow  pages 
years  ago  to  better  reflect  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  diversity,  Ezell  related. 

“We  gave  up  on  the  bald,  white  guy 
syndrome,”  said  the  reporter,  noting 
that  hardly  a  section  goes  by  today  that 
doesn’t  feature  a  minority  subject. 

Mark  Mills,  financial  reporter  for 
Boston’s  WCVB-TV,  told  SABEW 
conferees  he  relies  on  one  of  broad¬ 
casting’s  favorite  techniques  for  getting 
the  average  Joe  in  stories:  the  man-on- 
the-street  interview. 

The  method  can  produce  some 
memorable  sound  bites.  In  a  recent 
story,  the  reporter  asked  a  passer-by 
what  came  to  mind  when  she  heard 
the  words  “planning  for  retirement.” 

“Prayer,”  she  responded. 

But  talking  to  people  in  shopping 
malls  and  on  street  corners  can  lead  to 
more  than  just  quickie  comebacks. 

In  a  report  on  how  American  work¬ 
ers  are  faring  in  the  ’90s,  Mills  found  a 
50-year-old  man  who’d  just  been  fired 
after  18  years  with  the  same  company. 
“We  were  able  to  do  a  mini-profile  on 
the  guy  instead  of  just  a  short  com¬ 
ment,”  the  reporter  said. 

Sometimes,  the  man-on-the-street 
scheme  can  take  a  reporter  indoors. 

To  get  feedback  on  the  planned  So¬ 
cial  Security  cost-of-living  increase. 
Mills  and  his  camera  crew  went  to  a  re¬ 
tirement  center,  where  they  found 
plenty  of  seniors  to  sound  off. 

Mills  also  depends  upon  financial 
planners,  corporate  public  relations 
people  and  government  agencies  to  put 
him  in  touch  with  story  subjects.  And 
there  are  public  forums,  such  as  small- 
business  expos  and  financial  planning 
seminars. 

One  method  the  broadcast  reporter 
avoids  is  the  on-air  appeal. 

Once,  Mills  requested  that  viewers 
with  a  certain  financial  problem  give 
him  a  call.  The  mass  of  responses  prac¬ 
tically  shut  down  the  station’s  tele¬ 
phone  system. 

But  the  worst  part.  Mills  remem¬ 
bered,  was  having  to  return  each  and 
every  call. 

“Suddenly,  you  have  a  reporter  play¬ 
ing  social  worker,”  he  said.  “It  really 
wore  me  down.” 


by  Tony  Case 

WOMEN  MAKE  UP  nearly  half  of  the 
American  work  force  and  earn  more 
than  $1  trillion  a  year,  yet  many  are 
stuck  in  the  dark  ages  when  it  comes 
to  financial  planning.  To  combat  this, 
newspaper  business  pages  and  invest¬ 
ment  advisors  have  started  reaching 
out  to  the  female  market. 

It’s  ironic  that,  while  women  have 
become  a  financial  force  in  this  coun¬ 
try  since  the  1950s,  our  culture  contin¬ 
ues  to  discourage  them  from  making  fi¬ 
nancial  decisions,  says  Bridget  A. 
Macaskill,  president  and  CEO  of  New 
York-based  Oppenheimer  Manage¬ 
ment  Corp. 


Girls  learn  at  an  early  age  that  some 
“knight  in  shining  armor”  will  come 
along  to  take  care  of  them,  Macaskill 
said  at  last  month’s  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Writers  and  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  on  Personal  Finance  in 
Boston.  The  reality,  however,  is  that 
women  live  longer  than  men,  tend  to 
save  later  in  life  and  to  save  less,  and 
are  more  conservative  in  their  invest¬ 
ing. 

Oppenheimer  —  a  top  mutual  fund 
company  which  manages  $38  billion 
—  found  that  while  90%  of  women 
and  85%  of  men  don’t  believe  investing 
is  exclusively  a  man’s  job,  only  12%  of 
women  actually  make  investment  deci¬ 
sions.  Such  startling  data  prompted 
Oppenheimer  to  start  its  Women  and 
Investing  Program  in  1992. 

“The  press  and  financial  services  in¬ 
dustry  have  a  responsibility  to  enlight¬ 
en  women  on  the  need  to  organize 
their  finances,  educate  them  on  basic 


investment  principles  and  empower 
them  to  act,  either  individually  or  with 
the  assistance  of  an  advisor,”  Macaskill 
said. 

Mary  Helen  Gillespie,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  business  and  fi¬ 
nance  at  the  Boston  Herald,  agreed 
that  women  must  be  targeted. 

“The  knight  in  shining  armor  is 
gone,”  she  said.  “He  eloped  with  June 
Cleaver.  They’re  living  in  a  town  house 
in  Boca  Raton.” 

But  the  quandary  for  journalists  is 
responding  to  the  social  changes  af¬ 
fecting  women  at  a  time  when  news¬ 
papers  are  daunted  by  their  own  prob¬ 
lems. 

“We’re  trying  to  change  some  rules 


and  make  some  improvements  in  an 
atmosphere  of  shrinking  newsholes, 
vaporous  advertising  and  rising 
newsprint  costs,”  Gillespie  told 
SABEW  members  in  Boston. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  editors 
may  be  unwilling  to  give  space  to  such 
niche  coverage.  But,  Gillespie  argued, 
reporting  on  women  and  money  can  be 
a  revenue  and  circulation  builder. 

“I  know  we’re  all  journalists  in  this 
room  and  we  never  cross  over  to  the 
other  side,”  she  said.  “But  in  light  of 
the  challenges  we’re  facing,  we’ve  got 
to  start  expanding  our  product.” 

The  Herald  runs  a  financial  column 
aimed  at  females  that  has  proved  pop¬ 
ular  with  homemakers  as  well  as 
CEOs.  Financial  experts  are  quoted, 
but  the  paper  has  a  strict  policy  of  “no 
selling,”  Gillespie  said.  “We  make  it 
clear  that  no  one  benefits  from  this  in- 


“The  knight  in  shining  armor  is  gone,”  she  said. 
“He  eloped  with  June  Cleaver.  They^re  living  in  a 
town  house  in  Boca  Raton.” 
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Severe  Cutbacks 
At  Knight'Ridder 
Newspapers 

Philadelphia  dailies,  Miami  Herald  eliminating  jobs;  closing 
of  the  TO-year-old  Philadelphia  Daily  News  a  possibility 


by  Tony  Case 

HAMPERED  BY  HIGHER  newsprint 
costs,  plummeting  revenues  and  circu¬ 
lation,  and  the  ongoing  Detroit  news¬ 
paper  strike,  Knight -Ridder  Inc.  is  in¬ 
stituting  severe  cutbacks  at  some  of  its 
best-known  properties. 

The  most  extreme  measure  being 
considered:  the  shutdown  of  the 
award-winning  Philadelphia  Daily 
News. 

At  the  very  least,  several  of  the  me¬ 
dia  giant’s  big  metropolitan  newspapers 

—  among  them,  the  Daily  News, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Miami  Herald 

—  are  slashing  hundreds  of  jobs,  ask¬ 
ing  readers  to  pay  more  and  making 
noteworthy  editorial  changes. 

In  a  memo  last  week  to  employees  of 
the  Philadelphia  papers,  chairman  and 
publisher  Robert  J.  Hall  revealed  plans 
to  eliminate  the  equivalent  of  up  to 
250  full-time  positions  and  “flatten” 
the  management  structure  there. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News,  which  share  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  operations,  employ  about 
3,300  people.  The  Inquirer  has  about 
500  news  staffers,  the  Daily  News 
around  200. 

Buyout  offers  were  extended  to  all 
full-time  Newspaper  Guild  members, 
as  well  as  independent  employees.  Lay¬ 
offs  aren’t  ruled  out  if  enough  workers 
don’t  leave  voluntarily. 

Citing  the  unprecedented  newsprint 
price  increases  that  have  sent  shock 
waves  through  the  entire  newspaper 
industry,  the  Inquirer  boosted  its  week¬ 
day  cover  price  to  500,  from  350,  and 
the  Daily  News  went  up  a  dime  to  600. 
Subscription  and  Sunday  prices  stayed 
the  same. 


“Like  everybody  else,  we’ve  been  socked 
with  huge  newsprint  increases,  which 
have  meant  $22  million  in  extra 
expense  this  year  and  a  very  big  expense 
next  year,  as  well.” 

—  David  Lawrence  Jr.,  Miami  Herald 
chairman  and  publisher 


And  the  Inquirer  is  reducing  the 
number  of  broadsheet  sections  it  pro¬ 
duces.  The  zoned  Neighbors  and 
South  Jersey  sections  will  be  combined 
with  City  &  Region. 

But  the  bombshell  in  Hall’s  internal 
correspondence  was  the  disclosure  that 
executives  were  looking  at  the  viability 
of  the  70-year-old  Daily  News,  the  af¬ 
ternoon  tabloid  that  has  garnered  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  and  countless  other 
journalism  trophies. 

“As  you  can  imagine,  our  review  of 


the  Daily  News  is  extremely  complex,” 
Hall  wrote.  “We  are  reviewing  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  number  of  proposals  on  our 
readers,  our  advertisers,  our  position  in 
this  market  and  our  employees.  Our 
goal  remains  to  address  the  financial 
impact  of  the  Daily  News”  on  the 
Philadelphia  papers. 

Hall  also  left  open  the  possibility  of 
doing  away  with  the  Inquirer’s  Sunday 
magazine. 

“We  know  it  is  an  important  part  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper  and  one  that  we 
would  like  to  preserve,”  he  said  in  his 
memo.  “We  also  know  that,  as  one  of 
our  more  expensive  products,  its  elimi¬ 
nation  would  help  us  meet  our  imme¬ 
diate  financial  objectives.  We  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  explore  options  that  would 
allow  us  to  achieve  our  1996  financial 
goals  while  publishing  the  magazine.” 

The  Philadelphia  dailies,  like  most 
newspapers,  have  watched  their  circu¬ 
lation  drop  year  after  year  as  the  com¬ 
petition  has  closed  in  and  demograph¬ 
ics  have  shifted. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  re¬ 
port,  for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30, 
the  Inquirer’s  daily  circulation  of  about 
479,000  fell  9,600  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year,  and  its  Sunday 
run  of  over  930,000  declined  by  a 
whopping  24,000.  The  Daily  News, 
with  a  weekday  circulation  of  over 
196,000  and  no  Sunday  distribution, 
was  off  only  slightly,  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  800  copies. 

The  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  com¬ 
bined  make  up  Knight-Ridder’s  largest 
daily  circulation. 

Southward,  the  Miami  Herald  is  in 
the  process  of  gutting  300  from  its  to¬ 
tal  staff  of  2,200  and  scaling  back  some 
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of  its  Sunday  sections.  Management 
hopes  to  save  $32  million  in  the 
process. 

The  paper  is  trying  to  reach  its  staff- 
reduction  goal  through  attrition  and 
an  early-retirement  program,  without 
resorting  to  layoffs. 

By  year’s  end,  the  Herald  will  have 
cut  its  455-member  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  by  about  20  positions,  and  it 
plans  to  eliminate  about  the  same 
number  next  year,  said  senior  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  Doug 
Clifton.  El  Nuevo  Herald,  a  Spanish- 
language  supplement  with  a  separate 
staff,  will  have  lost  eight  of  its  96  news 
employees  by  the  close  of  next  year. 
No  newsroom  layoffs  are  planned. 

“Like  everybody  else,  we’ve  been 
socked  with  huge  newsprint  increases, 
which  have  meant  $22  million  in  extra 
expense  this  year  and  a  very  big  ex¬ 
pense  next  year,  as  well,”  chairman  and 
publisher  David  Lawrence  Jr.  said  in  an 
interview. 

As  expenditures  rise,  the  Herald’s 
circulation  —  which  totaled  more  than 
400,000  just  a  few  years  ago  —  is  in 
steady  decline. 

According  to  the  latest  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  FAS-FAX,  the  Herald’s  daily  run 
of  over  380,000  and  Sunday  circulation 
of  nearly  500,000  each  fell  by  about 
12,000  since  September  1994. 

The  circulation  slid,  according  to 
Lawrence,  after  the  newspaper  elimi¬ 
nated  a  chunk  of  its  out-of-state  distri¬ 
bution. 

Noting  that  the  Miami-Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  area  comprise  the  daily’s  core 
market,  the  publisher  said,  “Our  future 
lies  in  doing  right  by  readers  who  are 
closer  to  home.” 

The  retrenchment  aside,  the  Herald 
is  also  tinkering  with  its  highly  respect¬ 
ed  news  product. 

In  a  memorandum  last  month, 
Lawrence  said  the  newspaper  would 
now  concentrate  on  nine  coverage  ar¬ 
eas  that  a  focus  group  of  1,500  readers 
considered  important.  They  are  local 
government,  education,  sports,  the  en¬ 
vironment,  consumer  news,  Florida 
news,  Latin  America,  health  and  medi¬ 
cine,  and  crime. 

Clifton  called  “ludicrous”  the  specu¬ 
lation  that  the  Herald  was  going  to  pay 
less  attention  to  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  stories. 

“The  notion  that  the  Herald  would 
stop  covering  things  that  didn’t  fall 
into  the  nine  subject  areas  we’ve  said 
would  be  worthy  of  sharper  focus,  it 
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A  bombshell  was  the  disclosure  that  executives  are  looking  at  the  viability  of  the 
award-winning  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 


just  takes  my  breath  away,”  he  said. 
“Every  newspaper  in  America  makes 
choices  as  to  how  it’s  going  to  deploy 
its  staff  and  its  newsgathering  re¬ 
sources.” 

The  recent  belt-tightening  initia¬ 
tives  in  Miami  and  Philadelphia  —  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  on  the  eve  of  budget 
parleys  at  Miami  headquarters  next 
week  —  are  just  the  latest  moves  in 
Knight -Bidder’s  campaign  to  bolster  its 
sagging  revenues. 

Key  transactions  this  year  include 
the  $115  million  sale  of  the  New  York- 
based  Journal  of  Commerce  business 
daily  and  the  closure  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Design  Laboratory  in  Colorado, 
which  aimed  to  develop  a  portable, 
flat-panel  newspaper. 

While  shedding  some  assets,  the 
company  is  also  building  its  enviable 
stable  of  media  holdings,  having  ac¬ 


quired  the  Contra  Costa  Times  and 
other  Northern  California  dailies  from 
Lesher  Communications  Inc. 

The  strike  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Gannett  Co.’s  Detroit  News,  enter¬ 
ing  its  fourth  month,  remains  a  drain 
on  Knight -Bidder’s  profits. 

Operating  revenue  for  the  third 
quarter  was  down  1.4%,  to  $205.2  mil¬ 
lion.  Excluding  losses  related  to  De¬ 
troit,  revenue  was  up  2.1%. 

The  performance  of  the  company’s 
newspapers  as  a  whole  last  quarter, 
while  improved  over  last  year,  was 
hardly  dazzling  by  Wall  Street  stan¬ 
dards. 

Largely  due  to  the  Detroit  situation, 
operating  revenue  in  the  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  was  up  less  than  one  percentage 
point  last  quarter,  operating  income 
fell  by  63%  and  advertising  revenue 
was  flat. 


SPJ  Convention: 
Reporter’s  Notebook 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  a  collection  of 
brief  items  on  things  that  took  place  at 
the  recent  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  annual  convention  in  St.  Paul. 

Gift  pens  give 
some  SPJers  a  stroke 

There  might  be  a  news  industry  asso¬ 
ciation  more  squeaky-clean  on  ethics 
than  SPJ  —  but  it’s  hard  to  imagine  a 
group  that  is  more  given  to  such  relent¬ 
less  ethical  self-examinations. 

Again  in  1995,  SPJ  tackled  the  issue 
of  revising  its  code  of  ethics,  an  always 
contentious  issue  that  has  periodically 
engaged  the  society  since  1926.  One  of 
the  drafters  of  this  year’s  revision 
opined  that  while  the  debates  are  gruel¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  bruising,  he  would 
like  to  see  SPJ  redraft  an  ethics  code 
every  two  years. 

Convention-goers,  too,  are  notorious 
for  finding  things  amiss  at  their  annual 
gathering.  This  year,  the  object  of  some 
members’  ire  was  a  ballpoint  pen  pack¬ 
aged  along  with  other  goodies  in  con¬ 
vention  bags.  The  pens  were  donated 
by  Philip  Morris  —  the  food  and  tobac¬ 
co  company  that,  along  with  R.J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  sued  ABC 
News  for  more  than  $10  billion  over  a 
report  that  cigarette  makers  “spiked” 
their  products  with  nicotine. 

In  a  settlement  this  summer,  ABC 
broadcast  a  statement  that  the  tobacco 
companies  crowed  an  apology.  SPJ 
should  not  be  accepting  convention 
souvenirs  from  a  company  that  sues  re¬ 
porters,  several  members  said. 

Also  distributing  pens  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  Minnesota  Corn  Growers 
Association.  The  green  and  yellow 
pens,  scored  at  their  tips  to  vaguely  re¬ 
semble  corn  kernels,  were  inscribed 
with  the  legend:  “This  pen  made  of 
60%  cornstarch.** 

Disrobing 

When  SPJ  president  Reggie  Stuart 
asked  humorist  Garrison  Keillor  to  do- 
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nate  his  trademark  red  tie  for  an  im¬ 
promptu  SPJ  Legal  Defense  Fund  auc¬ 
tion,  the  “Prairie  Home  Companion” 
host  demurred.  Instead,  at  the  end  of 
his  keynote  address,  Keillor  pulled  off 
his  red  socks  —  another  trademark 
item  of  clothing  for  the  high  priest  of 
whimsy  —  and  offered  them  for  sale. 
They  sold  for  $250. 

No  fan  of  ‘public  journalism’ 

Mixed  in  with  his  —  trademark  — 
wry  and  whimsical  storytelling,  Keillor 
had  a  serious  message  for  journalists  in 
his  keynote  address:  Beware  of  public 
journalism. 

“These  stories  that  these  focus 
groups  want  you  to  tell,  all  about  the 
good  things  and  so  forth  —  that  is 
preaching.  And  you  are  not  preachers,” 
he  said.  **You  know  preachers  are  [our] 
natural  enemies,  people  who  already 
know  the  conclusion  before  they  know 
the  evidence.  We  are  in  another  line  of 
work  —  we  are  in  the  business  of  telling 
stories. 

**This  is  the  future  of  newspapers  — 
not  in  good  works,  not  in  doing  color 
graphics.  But  stories,  which  newspapers 
tell  better  than  anybody  else,”  Keillor 
added.  **Television  cannot  tell  a  story  as 
well  as  you  can  in  writing.  The  story  of 
O.J.  Simpson  has  not  been  told  ...  on 
television.  But  it  will  be  told  —  and  it 
will  be  told  by  a  writer.” 

The  UFO  folks 

SPJ’s  convention  attracted  an  eclec¬ 
tic  assortment  of  exhibitors.  Some 
could  be  expected:  news  groups  such  as 
the  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors, 
interest  groups  such  as  the  National  Ri¬ 
fle  Association,  or  industry  associations 
such  as  the  American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute.  And  at  a  convention  which  devot¬ 
ed  several  seminars  to  reporting  on 
food  and  agricultural  issues,  it’s  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  International  Apple  In¬ 
stitute  would  be  on  hand. 

Tougher  to  explain,  though,  were 
such  groups  as  the  Cat  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  explained  that  while 


1993  was  the  Year  of  the  Cat  in  many 
Asian  cultures,  **at .  .  .  CFA,  every  year 
is  the  Year  of  the  Cat!” 

The  Fund  for  UFO  Research  was  on 
hand  —  and  very  happy,  at  their  first 
foray  at  any  news  industry  convention, 
about  the  attention  they  were  getting 
from  journalists. 

**What  we  aim  to  do  is  fund  research 
that  applies  scientific  standards  to 
UFOs.  There  is  only  so  far  that  enthu¬ 
siastic  amateurs  can  go,”  said  Don 
Berliner,  an  aviation  and  science  writer 
who  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Mt. 
Rainier,  Maryland-based  fund. 

If  there  were  a  prize  for  the  SPJ  ex¬ 
hibitor  with  the  most  offbeat  views, 
however,  the  UFO  researchers  would 
have  had  competition  from  the  Metric 
Program,  a  group  that  wants  to  acceler¬ 
ate  the  United  States’  adoption  of  the 
metric  measuring  system. 

Top  10  reasons  SPJ 
should  have  an  ethics  code 

(Read  by  Kevin  Z.  Smith,  SPJ’s  na¬ 
tional  ethics  committee  chairman,  be¬ 
fore  the  three-hour  debate  on  changes 
to  the  ethics  code.  Ultimately,  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  voted  to  return  the  revi¬ 
sions  to  the  committee  for  possible  ac¬ 
tion  at  next  year’s  convention.) 

10.  Immediately  associates  us  with 
lawyers. 

9.  Gives  us  something  to  talk  about 
now  that  Lou  Grant  is  off  the  air. 

8.  Heady  conversation  keeps  bar¬ 
tender  from  cutting  us  off. 

7.  Parents  failed  miserably  to  teach  us 
anything. 

6.  We  have  an  uncontrollable  desire 
to  teach  ourselves  anything. 

5.  Have  to  give  public  a  reason  to  dis¬ 
like  us. 

4.  Ethics  “code”  sounds  a  lot  like 
**commode.” 

3.  Comes  in  handy  for  covering  up 
memos  from  publishers  and  station 
managers. 

2.  Only  way  to  get  600  people  to  ar¬ 
gue  over  a  cheap  pen. 

1.  Two  letters:  O.J. 
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Ownership  Changes 


Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.  has  sold  the 
South  Florida  Newspaper  Network  of 
Deerfield  Beach,  Fla.,  to  its  senior 
managers  and  the  Riverside  Co.,  an  in¬ 
vestment  firm  with  offices  in  New  York 
and  Cleveland.  The  company  publish¬ 
es  the  J«wish  Journal  and  other  free 
weeklies  and  shoppers  in  South  Flori¬ 
da.  The  total  circulation  of  its  publica¬ 
tions  is  over  600,000. 

Bruce  Warshal  and  Scott  Patterson, 
both  top  executives  of  the  network, 
will  be  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  and  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  respective¬ 
ly- 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  has  purchased  several  properties  of 
Transcontinental  Media  Inc.  of  Bick- 
nell,  Ind.,  including  the  Knox  Coun¬ 
ty  Nows,  which  is  published  three 
times  a  week. 

The  newly-acquired  assets  are  part 
of  a  division  of  Central  Newspapers 
and  are  independent  of  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  group. 

Central  Newspapers  publishes 
dailies  in  Indianapolis  and  Phoenix,  as 
well  as  papers  in  the  Indiana  towns  of 
Carmel,  Muncie,  Noblesville  and  Vin¬ 
cennes. 

The  Nows  Trlbuno  of  Neptune,  N.J., 
a  115-year-old  daily  owned  by  the 
Bergen  Record  Corp.  of  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  has  been  acquired  by  New  Jersey 
Press  Inc.,  parent  of  the  Home  News 
and  Asbury  Park  Press,  both  in  New 
jersey. 

The  paper  was  combined  with  the 
Home  News  to  create  the  Home  News 
&  Tribune.  The  first  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  Oct.  9. 

E.  Donald  Lass,  president  of  New 
Jersey  Press,  will  serve  as  publisher  of 
the  new  paper. 

The  combined  paper  has  a  work 
force  of  300,  including  over  65  who 
were  hired  from  the  News  Tribune. 

Barry  and  Sara  Casebolt  of  Post  Falls, 
Idaho,  have  bought  the  Lu  Roy  Indu- 
pundunt  in  Minnesota  and  Lime 
Springs  Humid  in  Iowa  from  A1  and 
Eileen  Evans. 

Barry  Casebolt  is  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Press  of 
Idaho  and  earlier  worked  at  news¬ 
papers  in  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Ten¬ 


nessee,  Alabama  and  New  York. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden  of  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  brokered  the  sale. 

The  Florida  Mariner,  a  free-distri- 
bution,  20,000-circulation  boating 
newspaper  distributed  twice  a  month 
throughout  Florida,  has  been  sold  by 
Ken  Kephart  and  Tom  Kahler  to  Add 
Inc.,  a  division  of  Journal  Communica¬ 
tions  of  Milwaukee. 

The  sale  was  initiated  and  negotiat¬ 
ed  by  John  T.  Cribb  of  the  firm 
Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Tom  Bolitho  has  sold  the  Silver  Dol¬ 
lar  Shopper  of  Ada,  Okla.,  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishing  Co.  American  earlier 
acquired  the  Ada  Evening  News  from 
Thomson  Newspapers. 

John  T.  Cribb  of  Bolitho-Cribb  &. 
Associates,  was  the  representative  in 
the  sale. 

NewsOne  Inc.  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  a  di¬ 


vision  of  Nashville-based  MediaOne, 
has  acquired  two  Florida  senior  citizens 
publications.  Golden  Lifestyle*  of 

Tavares  and  Senior  News  of  Orlan¬ 
do,  from  Steve  and  Sandy  Mundahl 
and  Stan  Holley  of  Tavares  and  Peter 
and  Ellen  Heraty  of  Windermere,  Fla., 
respectively. 

Steve  Mundahls  joined  NewsOne  as 
publisher.  Sandy  Mundahl  is  general 
manager. 

Broker  in  the  transactions  was  Lin¬ 
coln  A.  Mayo  of  Beckerman  Associates 
Inc.,  Madeira  Beach,  Fla. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  of  Cincinnati  has 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  purchase 
several  cable  systems  in  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga  from  Mid-Tennessee 
CATV,  L.P.,  for  $62.5  million. 

The  systems  have  about  34,000  sub¬ 
scribers  and  are  close  to  franchises  al¬ 
ready  owned  by  Scripps.  When  the 
purchase  is  completed,  Scripps  will 


(See  Oivner  on  page  37) 


EIGHTH 

ANNUAL 

FREEDOM 

OF  THE 

PRESS 

AWARDS 

For  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  entry  forms, 
please  contact: 

National  Press  Club 
National  Press  Bldg. 
Washington,  DC 
20045 

(202)  662-7516 


Entries  are  open  to  all  members  of  the 
print  and  broadcast  media  or  others  who 
have  exemplified  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
journalistic  profession  and  made  major 
contributions  to  freedom  of  the  press  in 
1995.  Nominees  should  demonstrate  the 
significant  role  that  the  press  plays  in 
guarding  against  abuses  by  those  who 
would  ignore  democratic  principles  and 
betray  the  public  trust.  There  are  two  cate¬ 
gories,  national  and  international. 

The  criteria  that  should  be  applied, 
particularly  for  foreign  journalists,  are: 
Did  the  reporter  risk  loss  of  life,  bodily 
harm,  loss  of  job,  imprisonment,  loss  of 
reputation,  or  some  other  kinds  of  risk? 
Did  the  reporter  exercise  ingenuity,  perse¬ 
verance,  professionalism,  or  integrity? 
Did  the  publication  or  broadcast  of  the 
story  result  in  some  kind  of  action,  such 
as  imprisonment,  grand  jury  investigation, 
resignation  of  a  public  ofBcial,  passage  of 
legislation,  or  change  of  some  kind? 

Deadline  for  entries: 

January  5, 1996 
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-two  hours  to  deadline 
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John  is  the  writer. 


Mary  is  the  designer. 


Tracy  is  the  editor. 


Roy  is  the  production  manager. 
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'Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Doyl*  McManus,  42,  a  special  re' 
porter  out  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
named  Washington  bureau  chief. 

He  succeeds  Jack  Nelson,  66,  who 
was  named  to  the  new  position  of  chief 
Washington  correspondent. 

Jano  Bornomoior,  47,  deputy 
news  editor,  was  appointed  deputy  bu¬ 
reau  chief. 

Tom  McCarthy,  44,  deputy  news 
editor,  was  named  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau’s  news  editor. 

Richard  T.  Coopor,  59,  deputy  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  becomes  a  senior  corre¬ 
spondent  concentrating  on  key  Wash¬ 
ington  decisions. 

Roh  Koarloy,  circulation  director  at 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  NeivS'Jour' 
nal,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Other  officers  elected  include  Don 
Cunningham,  circulation  director  at 
the  Morristown,  Tenn.,  Citizen  Tri¬ 


bune  —  first  vice  president;  Rohort 
Eickhoff ,  circulation  director  at  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  —  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Tom  Shoppard,  state  circula¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  —  third  vice  president; 
and  Linnio  Prido,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press 
—  secretary/treasurer. 

Dick  Dunkol,  62,  senior  managing 
editor  at  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

Don  Lindloy,  46,  Sunday  editor, 
was  appointed  managing  editor  for 
news  and  editorial. 

Loo  Mooro,  day  managing  editor, 
was  named  managing  editor  for  opera¬ 
tions. 

Bruco  Kuohn,  metro  editor,  be¬ 
comes  Sunday  editor. 

Lincoln  Millstoin,  45,  managing  ed¬ 
itor/new  media  at  the  Boston  Globe, 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
new  media. 


Angola  Crosson,  regional  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  towns  of  Frankfort 
and  Carrollton  at  the  Shelbyville,  Ky., 
Sentinel-News,  has  been  promoted  to 
regional  sales  representative. 

Bryant  PiorponI,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Natchez  (Miss.) 
Democrat,  has  been  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Julio  Moss,  retail  account  execu¬ 
tive,  is  now  retail  advertising  manager. 

Charlono  Rushing,  classified  in¬ 
side  sales  representative,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  classified  supervisor. 

Bruco  DoSilva,  associate  editor  for 
writing  and  editing  at  the  Hartford 
Courant,  has  been  named  enterprise 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Arlono  Lovinson,  a  writer  as¬ 
signed  to  the  national  desk,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  national  writer,  specializing 
in  investigative  and  computer-assisted 
reporting. 

Harolfl  Ellinghouso,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wayne  County  Jour¬ 
nal-Banner  in  Piedmont,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
David  Lipman,  chairman  of  Pulitzer 
2000  and  former  editor  at  the  St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch  —  first  vice  president; 
William  E.  Jamas,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Cass  County  Democrat- 
Missourian,  Harrisonville  —  second 
vice  president;  W.  Farrall  Shuck, 
editor  and  publisher  at  Lee’s  Summit 
Journal  —  secretary;  and  William  W. 
Farmer,  editor  and  publisher  at  Atchi¬ 
son  County  Mail,  Rock  Port  —  treasurer. 
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Obituaries 


David  T.  "Thad"  Archla  ,  vice  I 
chairman  of  Mid -America  Publishing 
Corp.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  died  of  heart 
failure  May  4  while  visiting  friends  in 
New  York. 

Joa  Allan  Axball,  68,  a  journalist 
who  covered  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  wrote  presidential  campaign 
speechs  for  former  Alabama  Gov. 
George  Wallace,  died  Sept.  30. 

He  was  a  columnist  at  the  weekly 
Montgomery  Independent  and  a  city 
editor  at  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

Samval  G.  Blackman,  90,  retired 
general  news  editor  at  the  Associated 
Press,  died  of  heart  failure  Oct.  5  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Bill  Bond,  62,  Lake  County  columnist 
for  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  died  July  25. 

Bill  Brown,  42,  a  sports  writer  at  the 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times,  Primos, 
Pa.,  who  created  a  local  stir  when  he 
refused  to  vote  for  Mike  Schmidt’s  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame, 
died  of  cancer  Sept.  18. 

Cloatic  R.  Carroll,  61,  human  re¬ 
sources  director  for  the  Donrey  Media 
Group,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  died  Sept.  25. 

Ralph  G.  Cralb,  70,  whose  40-plus 
years  in  newspapers  were  interrupted 
by  a  highly  decorated  service  in  World 
War  II,  died  Sept.  28. 

He  started  as  a  copy  boy  at  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  at  16  and  retired  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  1991. 

Judson  Croasy,  79,  retired  advertis¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
Daily  Gazette,  died  July  9  after  a  long 
battle  with  multiple  sclerosis. 

Thomas  Downoy,  a  retired  city  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  old  Boston  Post,  Record 
American  and  Herald  American,  died 
Sept.  17  after  a  long  illness. 

John  F.  Idgocombo  Sr.,  72,  a  long¬ 
time  newspaper  publisher  and  former 
president  of  two  state  press  associa¬ 
tions,  died  Sept.  20. 

He  was  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association  Advertising  Service 
and  Nebraska  Press  Association.  Edge¬ 
combe  also  served  as  publisher  of  the 


Nebraska  Signal. 

Max  Falk,  91,  a  former  chief  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  at  the  New  York  Times, 
died  Oct.  6  in  New  York. 

Philip  Hochstoln,  94,  a  former  editor 
at  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  and  chief 
associate  of  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Sr., 
founder  of  the  Newhouse  newspaper 
organization,  died  Sept.  29  in  Saraso¬ 
ta,  Fla. 

G.  Proscott  Low,  82,  retired  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass., 
and  an  advocate  of  local  ownership  of 
newspapers,  died  Sept.  28  in  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

He  represented  the  third  generation 
of  his  family  to  own  and  manage  the 
evening  daily.  His  son,  K.  Prescott 
Low,  is  publisher  now. 

Edward  J.  Mack,  66,  general  man¬ 
ager  at  the  weekly  Hunterdon  County 
Democrat,  Flemington,  N.J.,  died  Sept. 
20  in  Raritan  Township,  N.J. 

Josoph  Mastruno  Sr.,  75,  former 
chief  photographer  for  Chicago  Today, 
died  Sept.  18  in  a  car  accident  on  his 
way  to  work  as  an  administrative  aide 
to  the  Cook  County  sheriff. 

Richard  Shanor,  73,  a  retired  writer 
and  editor  for  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  News  Bureau,  died  Oct.  4  in  a 
Northampton,  Mass.,  nursing  home  of 
complications  after  a  fall  on  June  4. 

Earlier,  he  was  a  reporter,  editor  and 
bureau  chief  for  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
Union-News. 

Edward  J.  Snydor  Jr.,  68,  a  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News  reporter  during  the 
1950s,  died  Sept.  20  in  Wilmette,  Ill. 

RovoM  Bradloy  Wallaco,  70,  who 

worked  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  lat¬ 
er  vice  president  of  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Oct.  12  in  Woodside,  Calif. 

William  F.  BonI,  85,  a  decorated 
World  War  II  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  died  Sept.  15. 

A  sports  writer-turned-war  corre¬ 
spondent,  Boni  was  awarded  a  Purple 
Heart  after  he  was  wounded  by  Japan¬ 


ese  shell  fragments  while  landing  a 
craft  off  New  Guinea. 

Jonny  Cockorham,  45,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Mineral  Wells  (Texas)  Index, 
died  of  cancer  Oct.  13. 

Honry  W.  Cluno,  105,  who  had  cov¬ 
ered  World  War  I  from  Europe  during 
his  over  60  years  of  journalism,  died 
Oct.  8. 

He  was  a  columnist  at  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  from 
1914  to  1969.  He  later  published  14 
books,  with  the  last  going  to  press  in 
1990  —  a  few  months  after  his  100th 
birthday. 

Don  Crow,  79,  former  executive  editor 
of  Valley  Publishing  Co.,  Kent,  Wash., 
in  the  1950s,  died  Sept.  12. 

Honry  Hanson,  67,  a  witty  and 
whimsical  journalist  who  covered  poli¬ 
tics  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  arts  for  Chicago  magazine,  died 
Sept.  13. 

Jamos  KIngsloy,  66,  a  longtime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  who  often  had  exclusive  stories 
about  Elvis  Presley,  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  and 
other  music  stars,  died  Sept.  15. 

Rox  Pollor,  78,  the  last  television 
critic  at  the  old  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
died  Oct.  13. 

Norman  Shaw,  90,  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  at  the  Cleveland  Press,  died 
Oct.  10. 


Patrick  Quinn,  President 

-  Serving  the  industry  since  1969  - 
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Newspapers  slowly 
adopting  standard 
advertising  invoices 


Slightly  more  than  50%  ofU.S.  dailies 
have  voluntarily  begun  using  them 


by  Laura  Reina 

A  LITTLE  OVER  50%  of  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  have  adopted  standard  ad¬ 
vertising  invoices  (SAls),  and  the  bulk 
of  the  nonparticipating  papers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  adopt  them  by  early  1996,  ac¬ 
cording  Nicholas  Cannistraro,  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  marketing  of¬ 
ficer  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

“We  have  a  commitment  from  the 
managements  from  virtually  all  of  the 
rest  to  be  in  compliance  by  around  the 
end  of  this  year,”  said  Cannistraro. 

Newspapers  aren’t  being  “forced”  to 
implement  SAls,  explained  Deborah 
Hernan,  vice  president  of  marketing 
and  advertising  at  the  NAA.  Instead, 
“advertisers  wanted  standardization, 
and  from  that  standpoint,  it  behooves 
newspapers  to  adopt  standardization,” 
she  said. 

Cannistraro  admitted  that  full  im¬ 
plementation  is  not  going  as  quickly  as 
hoped.  This  isn’t  because  papers  are 
having  philosophical  problems  with 
the  system;  everyone  thinks  it’s  a  good 
idea,  he  said. 

Roadblocks,  such  as  papers  tending 
to  other  priorities  and,  perhaps,  want¬ 
ing  to  use  up  their  old  invoices,  have 
slowed  down  the  implementation 
process,  he  said. 

Adopting  SAls  is  not  as  easy  as 
bringing  in  a  new  form,  explained  Her¬ 
nan.  It  needs  to  be  worked  into  a  sys¬ 
tem,  so  it’s  not  going  to  happen 
overnight. 

Cannistraro  said  standardizing  pa¬ 
pers  with  SAls  is  also  the  “first  step”  to 
implementing  the  Electronic  Data  In¬ 
terchange  (EDI)  —  standardizing  on 


“There’s  not  much  more  we  can  do  than 
contact  newspapers  and  urge  them  to  do 
it.” 


—  Nicholas  Cannistraro,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  marketing  officer  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


paper  will  make  it  easier  to  standardize 
electronically. 

“The  whole  notion  of  thinking 
about  standardization  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,”  he  commented. 

Hernan  explained  it’s  difficult  to  get 
feedback  on  how  SAls  are  working  be¬ 
cause  the  financial  people  at  news¬ 
papers  use  SAls  and  the  NAA  doesn’t 
have  much  interaction  with  finance 
departments.  So  far,  no  one  has  con¬ 
tacted  her  regarding  any  problems. 

For  efficiency  reasons,  the  word 


about  implementing  SAls  is  being 
spread  to  those  working  at  newspapers’ 
corporate  headquarters,  through  the 
groups  and  organizations  in  which  they 
belong. 

“There’s  not  much  more  we  can  do 
than  contact  newspapers  and  urge 
them  to  do  it,”  said  Cannistraro. 


NNN  first  year 
ad  placements: 

$7.7  million 

THE  NEWSPAPER  NATIONAL  Net¬ 
work  (NNN)  celebrated  its  first  annual 
by  booking  an  estimated  $7.7  million  in 
new  national  advertising  campaigns. 
The  campaigns  are  scheduled  to  run 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

NNN  closed  its  first  full  year  with  al¬ 
most  $30  million  in  orders.  More  than 
300  newspapers  around  the  country  ran 
NNN  program  advertising  and  50%  of 
those  have  circulations  under  50,000, 
according  to  NNN. 

The  NNN  plans  to  keep  growing  and 
to  increase  its  exposure. 

“One  of  the  NNN’s  next  ventures 
will  be  producing  a  daily  newspaper  at 
the  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers’  annual  conference,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  a  Cox  news¬ 
paper,”  said  Pat  Haegele,  NNN  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 

This  newspaper  will  be  produced  to 
cover  events  at  the  convention.  It  will 
also  be  a  means  to  get  more  exposure  to 
national  advertisers  about  newspapers 
and  the  NNN,  and  will  help  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  four-color  capabilities  of 
newspapers,  said  Nancy  Weber,  market¬ 
ing  director  of  NNN. 

New  Section 

THE  RECORD,  BERGEN  County, 
N.J.,  has  begun  a  monthly  Books  & 
Music  section. 

The  section  is  distributed  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  each  month.  It  is  a  16- 
page  tabloid  devoted  to  book  and  mu¬ 
sic  reviews.  Also,  it  will  include  a  local 
bestseller  list.  The  first  issue  had  a 
50/50  advertising  to  editorial  ratio,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  from  the 
newspaper. 
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Sheridan  Systems 


USA  HEADQUARTERS 

4900  Webster  Street 
Dayton.  Ohio  45414 

EUROPEAN  HEADQUARTERS 

Buckingham  Avenue 
Slough.  England  SL1  4NA 


Tel;  513/278-2651  ^ 
FAX:  513/274-5719 


Tel;  (44)  753  533366 
FAX:  (44)  753  811274 


A  Obision  ot  AM  Inltrnatiora! 


need  right  now  with  practical  total  packaging  and 
distribution  automation  and  integration. 

Sheridan’s  control  systems  give  you  the 
power  and  speed  to  produce  individualized 
packages.  Eliminate  expensive,  time-consuming 
manual  work  by  interfacing  vital  information 
from  advertising  and  circulation.  Track  each 
copy  from  the  minute  it  rolls  off  the  press  to  the 
time  it  goes  out  the  door. 

Call  Sheridan  Systems™  right  now  for  complete 
information  on  how  you  can  achieve  customized 
nffwnnanpr  ranahilih/  tnday 


Customized  newspapers  aren’t  tomorrow’s 
dream,  they’re  what  your  advertisers  want 
today.  Sheridan  Systems™  offers  the 
production-proven  solution  to  satisfy  your 


Create  Tailored  Newspapers 

Today  With  Integrated 
Sheridan’  Systems. 


New  production  plant  -  Register-Guard,  Eugene,  OR 


Expansion  -  The  Tribune,  South  Bend,  IN 


Retrofit/expansion  -  The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  NC 


New  prrxtuction /distribution  center  -  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  OH 

Publishers  turn  to  Austin  for  solutions 
to  production  and  distribution  problems. 

A  newspaper  facility  represents  more  than  just  an  investment  in  building 
and  equipment.  A  well  planned,  properly  designed  newspaper  plant  helps 
publishers  increase  productivity  and  quality,  adding  value  to  the  daily 
newspaper  for  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

Today’s  publishers  face  many  difficult  production  problems,  including 
inefficient  newsprint  handling,  insufficient  press  capacity,  inadequate 
color  capabilities,  and  obsolete  equipment  incapable  of  handling  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  preprinted  advertising  inserts.  To  solve  these 
problems,  publishers  repeatedly  turn  to  The  Austin  Company,  an 
organization  of  consultants,  designers,  engineers  and  builders  that 
understands  newspaper  production. 

To  each  newspaper  project,  Austin  brings  extensive  experience,  along 
with  the  expertise  of  staff  specialists  in  space  programming,  facility  layout, 
equipment  needs,  material  handling  and  distribution.  Austin  provides 
comprehensive  design  and  construction  services,  starting  with  facility 
location  and  logistics  and  ending  with  equipment  start-up. 

In  just  the  last  decade,  Austin  has  solved  production  and  distribution 
problems  for  more  than  100  publishers  of  metropolitan  and  community 
newspapers.  Pictured  here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  current  and 
recent  projects. 

Whether  it  involves  remodeling,  expansion  or  a  new  facility,  Austin  is 
committed  to  quality  performance,  on  schedule,  and  within  budget. 

The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44121. 
Telephone:  (216)  382-6600.  Facsimile:  (216)  291-6684.  Other  Austin 
offices  in  major  cities  worldwide. 


THE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 


From  the  section  editor  . . . 

Investing  in  production 
for  today  and  tomorrow 


Contents 


Soaring  newsprint  costs  are  squeez¬ 
ing  capital  expenditure  budgets, 
forcing  newspapers  to  scale  back 
plant  investments.  There  are  fewer 
printing  palaces  and  more  renova¬ 
tions.  A  look  at  the  trend.  Page  3P 


Overhaul  the  old  downtown  plant 
or  build  a  new  one?  There’s  a  lot 
more  to  evaluate  than  project  cost. 
Architects  outline  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  Page  6P 


Indianapolis  Newspapers  looked 
hard  and  decided  to  go  most  of  the 
way.  It  built  a  new  plant  for  imme¬ 
diate  inserting  needs,  while  leav¬ 
ing  printing  downtown  pending  a 
decision  on  presses  for  the  new 
plant.  Page  8P 


Clustering  provides  a  model  of 
how  regional  dailies  and  weeklies 
can  be  assembled  to  better  com¬ 
pete.  Production  is  central  to  the 
concept.  Page  lOP 


The  Sacramento  Bee  has  been 
evolving  its  headquarters  for  years, 
lately  converting  old  press  bays 
into  modern  offices.  Page  13P 


In  Pottsville,  Pa.,  expansion  means 
moving  into  adjacent  buildings  in 
the  historic  downtown.  The  latest: 
a  fancy  ballroom  in  an  old  hotel. 

Page  16P 


Southam’s  Pacific  Press  announced 
several  compromise  plans  before 
deciding  to  spend  more  on  an  all- 
new  plant  and  presses  for  the  two 
morning  dailies  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  Page  18P 
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In  an  age  of  diminished  expectations,  the 
new  trend  for  old  buildings  is  to  renovate 


by  Dario  D.D.  DiMare 


IN  THE  PAST  few  years,  about  three 
out  of  four  newspapers  that  needed  to 
expand  opted  to  renovate  the  existing 
plant  instead  of  building  a  new  one. 

Why?  Let’s  take  a  look  —  at  the  de¬ 
cision-making  process  and  at  the  pros 
and  cons  of  retrofitting. 

Dario  Designs  has  worked  in  the  past 
year  with  newspapers  ranging  from  un¬ 
der  5,000  circulation  to  over  1.6  million 
—  and  fewer  than  20%  resulted  in  a 
new  facility.  Of  the  more  than  50  po¬ 
tential  projects  reviewed  for  this  article. 


only  11  are  considering  a  new  facility, 
and  the  trend  seems  to  hold  true  for  the 
rest  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  papers. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  is. 
Why  do  anything?  The  driving  forces 
most  commonly  cited  include: 

•  Adding  color,  which  usually  re¬ 
quires  space  for  another  press  line  or 
added  units.  Increased  ink  capacity,  or 
ink  totes,  may  also  require  more  space. 

•  More  sections  and  pages,  which  of¬ 
ten  require  folder  changeout  or  modifi¬ 
cation.  Typical  approaches  involve  rais¬ 


ing  the  roof. 

•  Additional  inserting  capacity,  often 
driven  by  demand  for  smaller  advertis¬ 
ing  zones.  Mailroom  expansions  involve 
more  space  for  equipment,  insert  stor¬ 
age  and  shipping  and  receiving. 

•  Speed.  Pressure  to  cut  the  time 
from  press  to  porch  requires  later  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  deadlines  —  and 
faster  and  more  sophisticated  equip¬ 
ment. 

•  Basic  business  growth,  obsolescent 
equipment.  Plants  simply  have  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  meet  growth,  or  when  equip¬ 
ment  is  too  old  to  do  the  job  or  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  maintain. 

Why  renovate,  as  opposed  to  build¬ 
ing  a  better  building  from  the  ground 
up? 

Lower  cost  is  the  main  reason,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  recent  renovation  clients 
and  more  than  a  dozen  telephone  inter¬ 
views  with  newspaper  executives  in¬ 
volved  in  their  own  renovations.  With 
slow  growth  in  ad  volume,  flat  circula¬ 
tion  growth,  and  newsprint  costs  soar¬ 
ing,  budgets  for  capital  improvement 
projects  have  slimmed  down. 

Building  a  new  facility  means  a 
lengthy  permit  process,  land  acquisi¬ 
tion,  site  preparation,  and  running  du¬ 
plicate  operations  for  at  least  some 
time. 

Items  to  be  duplicated  include 
platemaking  equipment,  ink  tanks,  ma¬ 
terial  handling  equipment,  conveyors, 
mailroom  equipment,  building  systems, 
and  even  parking  spaces.  Then,  once 
the  new  plant  is  running,  the  old  down¬ 
town  facility  needs  renovation  to  utilize 
the  vacated  space. 
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The  Clarion- Lcdficr  in  Jackson,  \fiss.,  chose  to  remnutc  and  c.xl>and  its  doicntoictt  hcadiinartcrs,  icliich  should  rcsemhlc 
this  renderin/i  when  the  tii'o-l>hase,  $30  miJlion  project  wiyids  iij)  in  1996.  A  tiio-.stoi  v,  6(),()()()-.s(/i(Uii'-/()ot  addition  is 
scheduled  for  completion  next  month,  with  an  overhaul  of  the  cxistinf*  1  20,000-s(iuare-foot  huildijif;  to  to  fidlow. 
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Duplicate  operations  also  means  two 
addresses,  two  tax  bills,  two  phone  bills, 
two  heating  bills,  two  cafeterias  and  two 
janitors.  People  are  frequently  “between 
facilities”  during  split  operations,  which 
entail  obvious  inefficiencies. 

However,  with  the  state  of  current 
technology,  it  is  much  easier  to  send 
images  electronically,  minimizing  the 
risk  of  lost  or  undelivered  plates.  It  is 
also  common  to  sacrifice  some  of  these 
dual  operational  issues  if  the  old  down¬ 
town  site  is  tight  for  space,  but  each 
company  has  to  compare  operating 
costs  and  efficiencies. 

Another  important  reason  to  reno¬ 
vate  is,  to  put  it  simply,  the  desire  to 
stay  downtown,  to  maintain  the  news¬ 
paper’s  identity  as  a  lifeblood  of  the 
community,  a  high-visibility,  socially 
positive  role.  Employees  can  continue 
to  use  public  transportation.  They  can 
walk  to  the  bank,  restaurants,  shops 
and  town  hall. 

Moving  always  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
employees  who  live  furthest  from  the 
new  work  place.  Often,  population  and 
distribution  demographics  are  best 
served  from  the  city  center. 

“Because  we  could”  was  another  pop¬ 
ular  refrain.  Some  downtown  sites  were 
designed  in  ways  that  allowed  expan¬ 
sion  well  into  the  future.  Features  such 
as  additional  space  on  site,  modular 
electrical  and  mechanical  service,  addi¬ 
tional  press  bays,  and  room  for  more 
distribution  docks  were  incorporated 
into  the  original  building  design.  These 
facilities  are  living  proof  that  proper 
planning,  in  conjunction  with  archi¬ 
tects  who  understand  newspapers,  pays 
for  itself  in  the  long  run. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  was  able  to 
replace  three  letterpress  presses  with 
two  flexo  presses  because  the  building 
had  an  extra  press  bay  to  serve  as  a 
swing  space.  The  completed  project 
calls  for  downshifting  to  four  presses, 
from  five,  while  remaining  in  downtown 
Charlotte.  A  new  building  was  out  of 
the  question,  for  financial  reasons. 

Waiting  for  the  future  was  also  rea¬ 
son.  Many  newspapers  are  uncertain 
about  what  the  future  holds.  Will  key¬ 
less  inking  really  work  well  with  color? 


DiMare  is  president  of  Dario  Designs 
Inc.,  a  Framingham,  Mass., 
architectural  firm  specializing  in 
newspaper  facilities . 


Will  flexographic  printing  survive  and 
grow?  Will  newsprint  prices  continue  to 
escalate?  What  role  will  electronics  play 
—  in  producing  newspapers  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information?  What  about 
machines  and  systems  that  can  zone 
down  to  an  individual  subscriber,  auto¬ 
matically  repair  a  missed  insert,  and  or¬ 
der  the  product  by  carrier  route?  Will 
50-inch  take  over,  and  if  so,  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  standard  advertising  unit 
(SAU)? 

Will  newspapers,  as  we  know  them, 
survive  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury?  What  impact  will  environmental 
issues  have  on  the  use  and  recycling  of 
newsprint  and  ink?  These  latter  ques¬ 
tions  are  often  referred  to  as  the  “fear  of 
being  the  last  newspaper  to  purchase  a 
Linotype,”  a  high-tech  modern  phobia. 

Many  publishers  are  renovating  to 
get  through  these  costly  and  uncertain 
times,  but  others  are  moving  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  things  will  remain  pretty 
much  the  same. 

The  trend  notwithstanding,  renovat¬ 
ing  is  not  always  the  most  economical 
solution.  Instead,  the  decision  depends 
on  the  newspaper’s  unique  situation 
and  needs.  Since  no  two  newspapers 
operate  in  exactly  the  same  way,  what  is 
right  for  one  won’t  necessarily  be  right 
for  the  other,  as  the  following  anecdote 


serves  to  illustrate: 

After  facility  directors  from  two  of 
the  nation’s  largest  newspapers  toured  a 
newly  constructed  newspaper  plant  in 
Pennsylvania,  they  were  asked  what 
they  liked  best  and  least.  One  admired 
the  platform  overlooking  the  mailroom 
and  couldn’t  praise  it  enough.  The  oth¬ 
er,  who  liked  the  roll  handling  system, 
said  that  if  he  were  even  to  consider 
such  a  platform,  he  would  probably  get 
fired. 

The  lesson?  No  two  facilities  are 
alike.  Even  though  some  details  can 
translate  from  plant  to  plant,  “cookie- 
cutter”  approaches  simply  do  not  work. 

Some  important  facts  to  consider  be¬ 
fore  deciding  whether  to  renovate  or  to 
build  anew: 

•  New  construction  usually  costs 
more  overall,  but  costs  per  individual 
task  are  usually  higher  in  renovations. 

For  example,  to  re-roof  an  existing 
building  can  cost  more  than  the  same 
size  roof  on  a  new  building,  because 
whereas  a  new  roof  goes  up  unobstruct¬ 
ed,  to  put  a  roof  on  an  existing  building 
requires  removal  of  the  old  roof  while 
equipment  below  is  protected  in  the 
process.  Additional  support  may  be  re¬ 
quired  if  a  new  roof  goes  over  an  exist¬ 
ing  roof,  and  re-roofing  often  uncovers 
areas  of  decay  or  corrosion.  Phasing  is 
often  required  —  at  additional 
cost. 

Finally,  a  handful  of  new 
building  standards  —  a  verita¬ 
ble  alphabet  soup  of  such 
acronyms  as  ADA,  EPA, 
OSHA,  BOCA,  and  asbestos 
abatement  —  can  make  reno¬ 
vating  much  more  expensive 
than  building  new. 

Another  major  drawback  of 
renovations  is  that  they  often 
sacrifice  operating  efficiencies, 
and  do  so  for  years  to  come,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  contacted  for  this  arti¬ 
cle. 

Alameda  Newspaper  Group 
in  Hayward,  Calif.,  and  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  admitted  that  there 
were  several  operational  sacri¬ 
fices  in  staying  downtown.  But 
for  these  papers,  and  others, 
dramatically  lower  upfront 
costs  of  new  facilities  far  out¬ 
weighed  the  inefficiencies  in¬ 
herent  in  fixing  the  old  one. 
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This  is  lunv  the  News  Ohsereer,  Ruleif’h, 
N.C.,  introdiieed  its  new  KBA-\lotter  fle.xo 
/nesses,  part  of  a  phased, ’$40  million  projeet 
to  overhaul  its  tloicntouij  produetion  ()lutit 
and  eonstruet  a  30 ,000-siiuare-foot 
neii'sprint  and  preprint  learehouse.  The  16- 
paf(e  special  section,  published  in  August,  ca- 
plained  the  pvojcft  iti  detail. 


Such  inefficiencies  typical¬ 
ly  evolve  because  old  plants 
were  simply  not  designed  to 
handle  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  for  inserts. 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  operating  mailrooms 
on  the  second  or  third  story,  a 
location  requiring  inserts  to 
travel  by  elevator  from  the 
loading  docks.  Absent  ade¬ 
quate  floor  space  and  struc¬ 
tural  support  to  store  inserts 
upstairs,  they  have  to  be 
stored  elsewhere  and  moved 
again.  Completed  insert  pack¬ 
ages  then  usually  slide  down  a 
chute,  risking  damage,  before 
ending  up  on  the  ground  lev¬ 
el  where  they  arrived. 

Every  time  a  product  is 
handled,  there  is  cost  and  po¬ 
tential  for  damage.  As  a  rule, 
new  facilities  are  designed  to 
minimize  handling,  reduce 
cost  and  lessen  chances  of 
damage. 

Another  mark  of  antiquat¬ 
ed  newspaper  plant  design  is 
the  basement  pressroom. 

Lowering  rolls  of  newsprint 
and  then  lifting  waste  increas¬ 
es  operating  costs  and  often 
damages  newsprint  rolls. 

Flooding  is  also  a  scary 
thought,  considering  that 
newsprint  is  a  newspaper’s 
most  expensive  material. 
Computer  rooms,  valuable  furnishings, 
and  electrical  rooms  cost  much  less 
than  a  press,  yet  they  are  rarely  put  in  a 
basement. 

In  older  buildings,  mechanical,  elec¬ 
trical,  plumbing,  communications  and 
security  systems  are  often  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  renovate  than  to  install  in  new 
construction.  Even  if  these  systems  are 
completely  replaced,  older  facilities  are 
often  uninsulated  or  improperly  sealed; 
and  such  items  as  modular,  flexible 
electrical  chases,  routine  in  new  con¬ 
struction,  are  uncommon  in  old  facili¬ 
ties. 

While  architecture  and  engineering 
costs  run  higher  in  complete  renova¬ 
tions,  new  construction  involves  site 
surveys,  soil  samples  and  test  borings. 
But  renovations  require  the  same  sur¬ 
veys  and  tests  as  new  construction  — 
in  addition  to  documenting  existing  fa¬ 


cilities  and  systems.  Old  drawings  are 
helpful  but  not  totally  reliable,  since 
changes  occur  over  time  and  are  usual¬ 
ly  not  reflected  in  the  original  draw¬ 
ings.  Evaluating  components  —  and 
whether  to  replace,  reuse,  modify  or 
throw  them  out  —  also  costs  money. 

Before  construction  can  take  place, 
demolition  drawings  are  required,  and 
surprises  always  lurk  inside  walls,  re¬ 
quiring  attention  during  the  demoli¬ 
tion  process. 

Detailed  phasing  of  a  job  can  in¬ 
crease  architecture  and  engineering 
costs  and,  in  general,  inflates  renova¬ 
tion  costs  compared  with  new  con¬ 
struction.  But  phasing  is  required 
whenever  a  project  occurs  where  pro¬ 
duction  is  ongoing.  It  lengthens  the 
construction  time  and  drives  up  costs. 

Existing  equipment  often  must  be 
protected  during  renovation  by  tempo¬ 


rary  partitions  or  coverings  —  again 
upping  architecture  and  engineering 
costs  relative  to  a  new  building. 

Switching  over  in  an  existing  facili¬ 
ty  is  risky,  especially  when  there  is  no 
backup. 

When  swapping  out  equipment, 
“swing  space”  —  a  vacant  area  where 
new  systems  are  assembled  alongside 
old  ones  in  operation  —  is  always 
helpful. 

When  building  new,  switchover  is 
simple:  Get  the  new  plant  up  and  run¬ 
ning  and  then  shut  down  the  old  one. 
However,  building  new  can  cost  more 
in  the  switchover  because  things  such 
as  ink  tanks  and  piping,  fountain  solu¬ 
tion  systems,  roll  handling  systems, 
and  other  systems  that  might  have  run 
fine,  end  up  being  replaced,  adding  sig¬ 
nificant  costs  to  a  new  facility. 

To  convert  or  switch  out  a  press,  a 
host  of  details  requires  advanced  plan¬ 
ning,  because  without  backup,  mis¬ 
takes  can  be  disastrous. 

When  the  Wall  Street  Journal  decid¬ 
ed  to  print  color,  18  different  facilities 
had  to  be  modified,  a  job  that  required 
painstaking  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion.  Keep  in  mind  the  old  rule:  Mea¬ 
sure  twice  —  cut  once! 

The  Journal  project  involved  Goss 
and  TKS  presses.  The  unit  at  the  nose 
of  the  folder  was  relocated  and  replaced 
with  a  new  unit,  causing  the  press  to  be 
disassembled.  The  mechanical  linkage 
and  floor  had  to  be  broken,  while  con¬ 
tending  with  more  than  6,000  wires.  In 
several  situations,  presses  cleared  the 
building  structure  by  less  than  one 
inch.  Approximately  20  machinists, 
electricians,  iron  workers,  and  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  personnel  were  present  as 
work  continued  around  the  clock  — 
and  each  job  had  to  be  started  and  fin¬ 
ished  between  Friday  morning  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  presses  had  to 
be  ready  to  print  Monday’s  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

A  single  operation  costs  less  to  run  if 
it  has  all  the  amenities  of  a  modern  fa¬ 
cility,  since  there  is  no  unnecessary  du¬ 
plication  or  complication.  With  produc¬ 
tion  taking  place  in  two  locations,  peo¬ 
ple  are  often  caught  between  facilities 
or  at  headquarters  when  they  are  need¬ 
ed  in  production. 

You  can  also  save  in  facility  mainte- 
(See  Fixin’  on  page  22P) 
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To  Stay, 
To  Move 
Or  Both? 


I 


Deciding  where  and  how  to  produce  a  newspaper  takes 
a  whole  lot  of  consideration,  but  the  stakes  warrant  the  effort 


by  Kevin  Anderson,  Dave 
Ehrhardt  and  Mike  Pusich 

AS  INTEGRAL  PARTS  of  their  com¬ 
munities,  newspapers  are  increasingly 
sensitive  when  it  comes  to  splitting  op¬ 
erations  from  their  traditional  down¬ 
town  homes  to  suburban  locations. 

At  the  same  time,  newspapers  are 
adopting  horizontal  and  vertical 
changes,  and  are  finally  beginning  to 
view  production  as  a  manufacturing 
process,  not  something  that  happens 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Large 
trucks  bring  in  materials  and,  in  many 
instances,  ship  newspapers  to  regional 
centers. 

These  are  the  key  considerations 
newspapers  face  when  deciding  how  to 
meet  current  and  future  press  and  post¬ 
press  needs  for  evolving  business. 

Most  of  today’s  newspaper  facilities 
evolved  during  “gentler”  times  when 
the  limitations  of  urban  infrastructures 
did  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
needs  of  a  newspaper  production  oper¬ 
ation.  For  most  newspapers,  however, 
times  have  changed. 

Historically,  strategic  planning  deci¬ 
sions  focused  primarily  on  press  issues. 
Initially,  the  evolution  from  letterpress 
to  offset  or  flexography  was  motivation 
to  change.  Some  papers  are  still  facing 
this  decision,  but  fewer  and  fewer  each 
year.  Press-related  issues,  still  a  factor 


Anderson,  Ehrhardt  and  Pusich  are 
architects  with  Blevins  Harding  Group,  a 
Boulder,  Colo. 'based  architecture,  design 
and  consulting  firm  that  specializes  in 
newspapers. 


in  many  projects,  more  often  involve 
adding  color  capacity,  increasing  the 
number  of  sections  of  moving  to 
straight  mode  from  collect. 

In  many  cases,  adding  postpress 
equipment  can  be  an  alternative  to  in¬ 
vesting  in  press  alterations.  And  press 
issues  are  often  overshadowed  by  inad¬ 
equacies  in  postpress  processing,  as 
newspapers  produce  more  advanced 
and  niche  products  than  ever  before, 
free-standing  insert  volumes  rise  and 
advertisers  demand  more  zoning.  Pack¬ 
aging  centers,  struggling  to  handle  the 
resulting  volume  and  complexity  of 
products,  are  often  the  driving  force 
behind  expansions  and  relocations. 

Today’s  presses  stretch  somewhat 
longer  than  those  of  yesteryear  and. 


with  color  towers,  stand  dramatically 
taller,  but  modern  packaging  systems 
typically  require  two  to  three  times  the 
space  currently  in  use.  Not  to  diminish 
the  need  for  space  in  modern  press¬ 
rooms,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  post¬ 
press  operations  creates  significantly 
higher  space  requirements. 

Evaluating  what  to  do  forces  news¬ 
papers  to  consider  significant  issues. 
Seldom  does  a  newspaper  opt  to  split 
operations  unless  there  is  a  compelling 
logistical,  financial,  or  operational  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  —  or  unless  there 
is  no  alternative. 

There  is  an  appeal  to  staying  at  a  lo¬ 
cation  that  is  identified  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  Interdepartmental  communica¬ 
tions  are  more  direct.  Staff  synergy  is 
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enhanced.  Downtown  services,  such  as 
public  transportation  and  restaurants, 
are  readily  available.  Department  super¬ 
visors  can  respond  quickly  to  produc¬ 
tion  problems.  And  often,  the  total  cap¬ 
ital  needed  to  stay  downtown  is  less 
than  starting  over  somewhere  else. 

In  recent  years,  the  Staten  Island 
(N.Y.)  Advance,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morn¬ 
ing  Call,  and  Miami  Herald  are  just  a 
few  of  the  newspapers  that  decided  to 
remodel  and  expand  current  facilities 
—  after  studying  options  of  moving  or 
staying  put. 

Kevin  Lindgren,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Morning  Call,  said  the  pa¬ 
per  “had  a  strong  identity  in  downtown 
Allentown  and  made  a  conscious  deci¬ 
sion  to  stay  there.  We  embarked  on  an 
aggressive  property  acquisition  program 
to  assemble  the  land  needed  to  expand 
our  facility.” 

The  trade-offs 

Staying  put  is  not  without  hardship 
or  compromise,  however.  Old  buildings 
must  be  evaluated  for  compliance  with 
new  codes.  Replacing  existing  compo¬ 
nents  such  as  roofing  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  can  be  very  disruptive.  Work  must 
be  carefully  scheduled  to  allow  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution  to  continue, 
while  maintaining  employee  safety. 
Building  in  sequential  phases  can  raise 
costs  25%  or  more. 

Downtown  expansions  often  force 
vertical  stacking  arrangements,  often 
resulting  in  compromised  work  flows 
and  lost  opportunities  to  integrate  func¬ 
tions.  Flexibility  for  future  change  and 
expansion  may  be  severely  constrained, 
especially  at  downtown  sites. 

In  addition,  motor  vehicle  traffic  pat¬ 
terns  often  are  less  than  ideal  for  re¬ 
ceiving  materials  and  for  delivering 
newspapers. 

These  issues  and  others  must  be  ob¬ 
jectively  evaluated  before  setting  course. 
Often,  problems  can  be  mitigated.  But 
not  every  existing  plant  can  satisfy  the 
newspaper’s  long-term  needs  —  some¬ 
times  because  adequate  land  for  expan¬ 
sion  is  simply  not  available,  sometimes 
because  demographic  shifts  have  creat¬ 
ed  an  advantage  to  being  closer  to  the 
subscriber  base.  This  is  the  case  in  large 
regional  markets  like  New  Jersey, 
Phoenix  and  Seattle. 

As  Frank  Paiva,  Seattle  Times  vice 
president  of  operations  pointed  out,  the 
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paper’s  Bothell  printing  plant  has 
placed  production  “closer  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  North,  allowing  us  to 
package  and  distribute  appropriately 
zoned  products  reliably  within  our 
deadlines.” 

Having  space  to  grow  is  now  paying 
dividends.  Now,  underway,  is  a  project 
to  add  a  fourth  press  to  the  Bothell 
plant.  Because  the  building  and  packag¬ 
ing  center  were  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  one  more  press,  the  addition  is  far 
easier  than  adding  onto  the  building  — 
much  less  trying  to  fit  the  press  into  the 
old  downtown  Seattle  plant. 

Buildings  constructed  on  vacant 
sites,  often  referred  to  as  green-field  fa¬ 


cilities,  offer  other  advantages.  Such 
plants  are  often  more  economical  to 
build,  and  areas  zoned  and  designed  for 
manufacturing  can  include  easy  truck 
access  to  highways.  Green-field  newspa¬ 
per  plants  can  be  designed  with  ex¬ 
pandability  and  flexibility  built  in. 

Employee  amenities  can  also  be  im¬ 
proved.  Better  parking,  security  and  a 
more  pleasant  environment  can  result 
in  improved  productivity.  Green-field 
projects  typically  come  closer  to  opti¬ 
mizing  the  production  process  than  do 
renovations  of  downtown  plants  —  a 
phenomenon  more  pronounced  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  labor  costs  are  higher.  But  in 
general,  optimizing  work  flow  and 
adding  automated  systems  should  result 
in  reduced  operating  costs. 

In  all  cases,  multiple  facilities  cost 
more  to  operate  than  a  single  facility. 
Newspapers  must  be  careful  not  to  for¬ 
get  about  additional  taxes,  insurance, 
security  and  maintenance  staffing,  and 
other  duplicate  functions. 

Green-field  options 

Green-field  projects  take  several 
forms:  an  added  satellite  production  fa¬ 
cility  like  those  of  Phoenbc  Newspapers 
Inc.,  the  Seattle  Times  and  the  Newark, 
N.j.,  Star-Ledger;  or  a  single,  all-new  re¬ 
mote  unit  like  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.’s  Schuylkill  plant. 

Other  options  seen  today  include 
Sunday-only  or  specialized  inserting  fa¬ 
cilities  now  used  by  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.  However, 
in  the  three  latter  cases,  managements 
are  considering  reuniting  specialized  in¬ 
serting  operations  with  overall  produc¬ 
tion  or  with  a  unified  inserting  func¬ 
tion.  The  Chicago  and  Dayton  projects 
were  interim  strategies,  implemented 
quickly  to  meet  growing  inserting 
needs.  In  Indianapolis,  a  Phase  II  pro¬ 
ject  is  contemplated  that  will  unite  the 
press  operation  and  daily  inserting  with 
the  new  packaging  center. 

The  Washington  Post,  meanwhile,  is 
planning  for  a  new  satellite  facility  in 
Maryland  and  an  increase  in  press  ca¬ 
pacity  at  its  existing  satellite  plant  in 
Springfield,  Va.  Current  thinking  is 
that  the  Springfield  plant  will  do  most, 
if  not  all,  inserting  and  ship  insert 
packages  to  Maryland.  Another  metro- 

(See  Question  on  page  22P) 
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Preprint  Pressure 
Prods  New  Plant 


But  phased  move  from  downtown  Indianapolis 
leaves  presses  in  place,  for  now 


by  Jo  Ellen  Meyers  Sharp 

CRAMPED  QUARTERS  AT  its 
downtown  production  site  forced  a  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  packaging  operations  at 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.  to  a  new 
suburban  facility  that  is  more  efficient 
and  has  room  to  grow. 

The  $17  million,  165,000'Square-foot 
plant  opened  in  October  and  expects 
to  be  fully  operational  by  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  processing  about  60% 


and  zoning,  plus  demand  for  color, 
have  prompted  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Seattle,  Cleveland  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  among  others,  to  make  similar 
moves. 

Blevins  Harding  has  been  working 
for  two  years  on  the  plan  to  shift  pro¬ 
duction,  to  the  site  INl  eventually 
bought  about  a  year  ago. 

The  most  pressing  issue,  however, 
was  the  mailroom,  now  called  the 


packaging  operation.  The  pressure 
from  preprints  “was  so  urgent  last  year 
we  had  to  rent  a  facility  (near  down¬ 
town)  to  process  the  work,”  said  Mal¬ 
colm  W.  Applegate,  INI  president  and 
general  manager. 

“Preprint  volume  is  expected  to  hit 
600  million  pieces,  this  year,  up  from 
about  200  million,  five  years  ago,”  said 
INI  controller  Jeffery  B.  Rogers. 

INI  began  a  total  market  coverage 


preprinted  advertising  inserts 
for  the  morning  Indianapolis 
Star,  circulation  230,000  daily, 
404,000  Sunday,  and  after¬ 
noon  Indianapolis  News,  cir¬ 
culation  87,000,  six  days  a 
week. 

The  move  is  the  first  part  of 
a  decade-long  plan  that  ulti¬ 
mately  calls  for  relocating 
presses  to  the  new  35 -acre  site 
in  Park  100,  an  office  park 
about  14  miles  northwest  of 
INI’s  downtown  headquarters. 

The  move  to  the  suburbs 
follows  a  trend  in  which  news¬ 
papers  have  found  their  tradi¬ 
tional  downtown  digs  no 
longer  fit  for  the  demands  of 
modern  newspapers,  which  in¬ 
creasingly  depend  on  inserting 
millions  of  preprints  into  pub¬ 
lications  for  general  and  zoned 
distribution. 

“The  volume  of  preprints 
and  zoning  take  more  and 
more  space  no  matter  what 
size  the  newspaper  is,”  said 
Ken  Harding,  president  of 
Blevins  Harding  Group,  a 
Boulder,  Colo.-based  newspa¬ 
per  consulting  firm. 

Growing  preprint  volume. 
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(TMC)  program  in  1993  with  its  US 
Express,  an  entertainment-oriented 
broadsheet  delivered  to  subscribers 
with  the  Monday  paper  and  to  non¬ 
subscribers  by  mail  or  contract  deliv¬ 
ery.  This  year,  US  Express  will  carry 
more  than  170  million  inserts  when  it 
arrives  at  550,000  homes  throughout 
the  eight-county  central  Indiana  area, 
Rogers  said. 

Before  inserting  moved  to  the  new 
plant,  preprints  shuffled  between  four 
floors  at  the  downtown  plant,  said  Ken 
Todd,  director  of  transportation  and 
safety  and  coordinator  of  the  new 
packaging  facility. 

The  downtown  building  has  only 
one  dock  large  enough  to  receive 
palettes  of  preprints  from  semi-tractor 
trailers.  The  rigs  must  wend  their  way 
down  a  narrow  alley  littered  with 
newspaper  delivery  trucks. 

“It’s  the  roughest  I’ve  ever  been  in,” 
said  Larry  Tate,  a  driver  from  Laurens, 
S.C.,  who  had  to  shorten  the  wheel¬ 
base  on  his  truck  recently  before  he 
could  back  up  his  rig  to  the  dock. 

Once  in  the  building,  inserts  are 
loaded  onto  the  only  freight  elevator 
large  enough  to  carry  the  weight  to  a 
third-floor  storage  area.  Preprints  de¬ 
scend  to  the  second  floor  for  process¬ 
ing  and  then  are  hauled  to  the  third 
floor  or  basement  for  storage  until 
ready  to  be  shipped  —  from  the  first- 
floor  docks. 

“The  real  problem  was  the  mailroom 
downtown  that  simply  could  not  han¬ 
dle  our  business.  Anything  we  could 
put  together  simply  would  not  meet 
our  future  needs,”  Applegate  said. 

The  new  facility  was  designed  from 
the  ground  up  for  packaging,  begin¬ 
ning  with  an  eight- inch-thick  concrete 
floor.  The  walls  are  precast  concrete 
and  the  roof  is  steel.  An  atrium  that  is 
part  of  the  first  phase  of  construction 
will  be  the  main  entrance  once  the 
200,000-square-foot  second  part  is 
completed  for  the  presses. 

The  packaging  area  occupies  96,000 
square  feet,  leaving  the  rest  for  storage. 
Columns  are  50  feet  apart,  and  bays 
are  70-  to  100-feet  deep.  The  facility 
can  be  expanded  by  50%  if  the  need 
arises,  said  Richard  Rinehart,  assistant 
production  manager  and  engineer. 

The  company  has  purchased  a  new 
AM  Graphics  630  inserter,  a  double¬ 
delivery  system  with  29  hoppers  and 
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Web’s  presses  print  the  tough 
jobs.  Multi-.section  broadsheets 
up  to  4  sections,  40  pages; 
quarter-folded  taliloids  up  to  HO 
pages,  and  magazine  products 
up  to  160  pages.  Kverything 
from  double  parallel/double 
dige.st  coupon  l')<x)ks  to  large 
page  count  newspafx-rs  and 
.signatures.  Now  you  can  say 
yes  to  tho.se  jobs  you  have  iK-en 
turning  down  lx*cau.se  your 
pre.ss  wouldn't  handle  it. 


214  buckets.  It  complements  a  21-hop- 
per,  99-bucket  AM  Graphics  2299, 
which  was  moved  from  downtown. 

INI  added  two  new  Quipp/Hall 
stackers,  boosting  the  number  to  five 
at  the  new  facility,  leaving  11  down¬ 
town;  four  new  Sterling  strappers  at 
the  new  facility,  leaving  23  downtown; 
a  new  Windabb  palettizer  and  three 


Twinned  pre.s.se.s, 
in-line  pres.ses. 
stacked  or  tloor 
units,  back-to-back 
Quadra-tiolor  units, 
half-deck  color 
units,  compact  or 
standard  rollstands 
.  .  .  whatever  you 
want,  Web's  press 
lines  can  Ik-  config¬ 
ured  to  meet  your 
.sf)ecial  needs. 


new  Power  Strap  three-quarter  wrap¬ 
pers  with  ink  jets  added  to  two  existing 
ones  to  finish  out  the  process  at  the 
new  site.  Six  three-quarter  wrappers 
with  ink  jets  operate  downtown. 

There  are  American  lifts  along  the 
loading  line  to  adjust  the  height  of 


(See  Indianapolis  on  page  23 P) 


Color  Placement 


I’ut  color  anywhere-  you  want  it, 
any  page,  any  section,  any  time 
wiih  .stacked,  half-deck  or  swing 
units,  over  and  under  folder 
leads,  angle  bars,  bay  windows  or 
riblion  decks.  Add  back-to-back 
Quadra-Oolor  units  and  you  can 
print  tightly  registered  4-color  on 
ImhIi  sides  of  the  web  without 
register  controls  or  in-feeds. 


l-'or  more  information  on  how  this  unique 
flexibility  can  work  for  you,  call  (206) 
.495-,i44.4  or  fax  (206)  395-4492. 


"  WEB  PRESS 
CORPORATION 

22023  6Hth  Avenue  .South 
Kent,  Washington  98032 
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Clustering: 
One  Plant  Serves 
Multiple  Papers 


by  Robert  J,  Sedgado 


Salgado  is  a  free-lance  photographer  and 
writer  based  in  New  Hope,  Pa. 


plant  to  supplement  capacity  at  a  re¬ 
maining  plant.  The  company,-  based  in 
Trenton,  N.J.,  owns  dailies  in  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio. 

In  California,  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  added 
the  Oakland  Tribune’s  100,000  or  so 


Thomson  Newspapers,  a  chain  with 
dailies  and  weeklies  scattered  across 
North  America,  is  reorganizing  its 
newspapers  into  what  president  and 
CEO  Dick  Harrington  calls  a  “strategic 
marketing  group.”  It  has  sold  off  most 
of  the  papers  that  don’t  fit  into  this 
strategy.  The  chain  now  owns  (as  of 
Oct.  23)  .80  U.S.  dailies 
and  23  weeklies,  and  in 
Canada  24  dailies  and  nine 
weeklies.  Before  the  corpo¬ 
rate  overhaul  announced 
last  year,  Thomson  owned 
105  U.S.  dailies  and  26 
weeklies,  and  38  Canadian 
dailies  and  16  weeklies. 

While  Thomson’s  cluster¬ 
ing  is  driven  by  marketing. 
Bob  Daleo,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  for  the  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  newspa¬ 
per  group,  said:  “When  it 
makes  sense,  we  are  consol¬ 
idating  our  production  fa¬ 
cilities  and  bringing  in 
high-powered  printing  pro¬ 
fessionals.” 

Since  the  restructuring, 
Daleo  explained,  Thomson 
considers  production  a 
“stand-alone  business”  and 
expects  its  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  plants  to  be  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  business, 
as  well. 

Paul  Martin,  Thomson 
Newspapers’  vice  president 
of  production  systems,  said  most  news¬ 
paper  plants  have  surplus  press  time, 
even  when  plants  print  two  dailies.  A 
press  that  runs  five  to  six  hours  a  day  to 
print  two  newspapers  sits  idle  the  other 
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THE  TERM  PRESS  capacity  is  gaining 
new  meaning  at  many  small  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country.  It  not  only 
relates  to  how  many  pages  a  press  can 
produce,  but  how  many  different  news¬ 
papers  the  machines  can  churn  out  in 
one  or  two  shifts. 

Proponents  of  this  latest 
cost-cutting  tactic  call  it 
clustering,  and  it  has  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  many 
newspaper  plants  as  neigh¬ 
boring  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  share  press  facilities, 
sometimes  augmented  with 
extra  units  or  inserting 
equipment. 

A  typical  scenario  in¬ 
volves  the  purchase  or  own¬ 
ership  of  a  medium-size  dai¬ 
ly  like  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  whose 
double-wide  presses  and 
modern  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  can  handle  its  own 
100,000-plus  daily  press  run 
(130,000  on  Sunday),  plus 
four  weeklies,  TV  books 
and  comics  for  other  small¬ 
er  dailies  and  still  have  time 
for  the  Yale  Daily  News. 

Journal  Register  Co., 
owner  of  the  Register  and 
some  weeklies  it  prints,  has 
also  clustered  production  of 
two  small  New  England 
dailies,  and  a  daily  and  area 
weeklies.  In  some  cases,  press  units 
have  been  moved  from  an  abandoned 


daily  circulation  to  the  four  dailies  it 
was  already  producing  from  three 
plants  —  with  the  addition  of  a  Harris 
1372  inserter  at  one  plant  and  10  Ur¬ 
banite  units  at  another. 
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GossNewsliner. 

Making  news  into  the  21$t  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsliner"* 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-feed  keyless  inker 
redefines  “keyless”  in  quality,  faster  start-up,  reduced  waste, 
and  reliability. 

Goss  positive-feed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard 
with  its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers 
quick  makeready  through  swift  job  setup.  Faster  saleable  copies 
and  less  start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination 
of  ink  control  and  ink  density  presetting  systems.  No  adjustments 
during  the  run.  And  no  wash-up.  All  of  these  benefits  can  decrease 
operating  expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line. 

The  "secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 
Passive  keyless  systems  use  patterned  anilox  rollers  with 
cells  that  need  to  be  “scraped”  for  uniform  ink  volume.  Simply, 


this  cannot  provide  day-to-day  consistency.  Goss  positive-feed 
keyless  changes  all  that.  Four  planetary  gear  pumps  per  couple 
extrude  ink  precisely  and  maintain  ink  density  that  surpasses 
conventional  two-form  inkers.  The  ^m  also  has  a  srnaN  reservoir 
with  automatic  level  monitoring  and  a  “shade”  or  trim  control 
for  adjustments.  Non-printing  area  ink  is  removed  by  a 
scraper/auger  assembly  for  recirculation.  And,  no  special  inks 
are  required  with  Goss  positive-feed  keyless. 

Goss  Newsliner.  It  makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  7D8-850-5600l  Fax: 
7D8-85(>6641. 

^  ROCliW^I  Graphic  Systems 
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18  hours,  he  said. 

While  the  company  is  trying  to  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  its  newspaper 
plants,  closing  some  and  consolidating 
production  nearby,  Martin  said,  it  is 
also  planning  new  production  facilities, 
situated  between  two  newspapers  and 
designed  to  serve  each  better. 

One  of  these  is  already  in  the  works, 
he  said.  A  new  plant  is  in  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  to  print  the  Kelowna 
Capital  News, 

Morning  Star  in 
Vernon  and  West¬ 
ern  News  Advertis¬ 
er  in  Penticton. 

Kelowna,  where 
the  three  papers 
are  now  printed  in 
the  Capital  News 
plant,  was  chosen 
for  the  new  plant 
because  it  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  other  two  communities. 
Equipment  was  still  being  evaluated, 
Martin  added,  but  the  presses  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  medium-size  configuration  of 
Goss  Urbanite  units. 

Martin  said  the  production  goal  is  to 
serve  the  “specific  needs”  of  each  news¬ 
paper  to  produce  a  “better-quality  prod¬ 
uct.” 

At  Journal  Register  Co.,  which  owns 
17  dailies  (combined  circulation 
589,000  daily,  526,000  Sunday)  and  five 
weekly  chains  (circulation  240,000),  the 
emphasis  in  clustering  is  on  production. 


Bill  Higginson,  vice  president  of  pro¬ 
duction,  said  the  company  has  not  built 
any  new  plants  or  added  any  equipment 
to  build  clusters,  but  has  redistributed 
equipment  to  make  existing  plants  more 
efficient. 

As  an  example,  he  cites  the  case  of 
the  Torrington,  Conn.,  Register  Citizen 
and  the  nearby  Bristol  Press.  Both  had 
Goss  Urbanite  presses,  but  neither  had 
enough  units  to  print  color  on  four  sec¬ 


tion  fronts.  So  when  Journal  Register 
bought  the  papers,  it  shut  down  Bris¬ 
tol’s  nine-unit  press  plant  and  moved 
two  units  to  Torrington,  where  both 
newspapers  are  produced,  each  with 
more  color  capacity,  and  another  unit 
to  the  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Call  to  aug¬ 
ment  its  Urbanite.  The  remaining  units 
are  for  sale. 

Elsewhere  in  Connecticut,  where 
Journal  Register  also  owns  the  New 
Britain  Herald  and  Middletown  Press, 
Higginson  said  he  found  the  Herald  ran 
its  five  units  of  Goss  Metro  for  only  one- 


and-a-half  cylinder  hours  a  day,  so  he 
closed  down  the  Press  production  plant 
20  miles  away  and  combined  produc¬ 
tion  in  New  Britain. 

Also,  TV  books  and  comics  for  Jour¬ 
nal  Register’s  smaller  newspapers  are 
printed  in  New  Haven  on  the  Register’s 
14  units  of  Goss  Metro  equipment.  The 
arrangement  is  so  efficient  that  press 
operators  don’t  even  have  to  clean  the 
fountains,  he  explained. 

The  Register  is 
also  equipped  with 
Mueller-Martini’s 
Print  Wheel  and 
Bi-Liner  systems, 
making  all  sorts  of 
inserting  possible. 
There  are  10  print 
wheels,  six  fixed 
and  two  mobile,  to 
store  newspapers. 
Four  Bi-Liner  in¬ 
serters  have  six  pockets,  and  the  mail- 
room  is  configured  to  deliver  news¬ 
papers  from  the  presses  directly  to  the 
Bi-Liners  or  to  the  print  wheels  for  stor¬ 
age.  The  mobile  print  wheels  allow  the 
output  of  one  press  to  feed  both  sides  of 
the  mailroom. 

A  separate  inserting  operation,  using 
a  GMA  SLS-1000,  is  used  to  assemble 
preprint  packages,  and  a  saddle-stitch¬ 
ing  line  binds  TV  books. 

The  Register’s  production  capacity 


(See  Cluster  on  page  23P) 


“When  it  makes  sense,  we  are  consolidating  our 
production  facilities  and  bringing  in  high-powered 
printing  professionals,”  said  Thomson  Newspapers 
senior  vice  president  Boh  Daleo. 


Meet  one  of  our 
forest  management 
consultants. 
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Recycling 

The  Whole  Building 

Sacramento  Bee  rebuilds  its  innards  piece  by  piece 


by  Roger  Peterson 

MANY  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  built 
new  plants  to  accommodate  changing 
technology  and  workflow  require¬ 
ments.  Move-in  day  is  never  easy  and 
often  proceeds 
unnoticed  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  read¬ 
ers. 

But  what  is  it 
like  to  rebuild 
your  current  plant 
while  all  depart¬ 
ments  are  in  full 
operation  inside? 

The  Sacramento  Bee  is  finding  out, 
as  it  has  been  since  starting  a  six-phase 
overhaul  in  1984.  Scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  June  1996,  the  renovation  is 
a  case  study  in  management  logistics 
and  employee  cooperation,  as  well  as 
how  outside  factors  such  as  a  local  re¬ 
cession  can  delay  things. 

I _ — — - 


“The  goal  was  to  redesign  an  old 
building  according  to  the  way  materi¬ 
als  flow  in  a  modern  newspaper,”  said 
Frank  Whittaker,  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager.  “We  also  wanted  to  make 
it  easier  for  customers  to  do  business 


with  us.  So  advertising  is  right  inside 
the  lobby.” 

When  the  job  is  done,  closely-relat¬ 
ed  departments  that  were  separated 
before  will  be  next  to  each  other.  For 
example,  classified  ad  staffers  no 
longer  have  to  walk  to  the  other  side  of 
the  building  to  talk  with  people  in  cre¬ 


ative  services. 

Designing  individual  work  spaces  for 
more  flexibility  was  another  key  goal  of 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers  flagship, 
whose  circulation  stands  at  about 
275,000  daily,  345,000  Sunday. 

“It’s  becoming 
a  modern  work 
space  instead  of 
rooms  built  within 
rooms,”  produc¬ 
tion  director 
Ken  Duffield  said. 
“Over  the  years, 
we  had  jammed 
people  together 
throughout  the  building.  We  were  run¬ 
ning  out  of  space.” 

The  redesign  of  the  office  environ¬ 
ment  includes  a  four-part  program  fo¬ 
cused  on  ergonomics  and  employee 
safety. 

This  is  not  the  Bee’s  first  renovation, 
however.  Located  in  an  older,  largely 


“The  goal  was  to  redesign  an  old  building 
acjcording  to  the  way  materials  flow  in  a  modern 
newspaper,”  said  Bee  president  Frank  Whittaker. 


developed  our  loresl  management  plan  by  letting  the  lorest  speak  lor  itsell.  Studving  the 
response  ol  the  lorest  to  natural  processes  such  as  uildlires  helped  us  understand  hou  nature 
distributes,  over  thpe'and  space,  the  multiple  elements  that  make  up  a  healtin,  sustainable, 
productive  lorest.  So,  while  we  make  sure  to  meet  the  needs  ol  m(H)se,  we  also  maintain  the 
conditions  in  wJiieh  all  naturally  oeeurring  species  can  thrive.  All  in  all,  it's  a  concept  ol  ecological 
lorest  management  that  ensures  us  a  p|'ace  in  the  lorest  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  life  lorms 
that,  like  us,  depend  on  it.  \ow,  and  in  pei'petuity. 
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Spruce 
Falls  Inc. 


Quality  Newsprint  & 
Groundwood  Specialty 
Papers 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

P.O.Box  100 
Kdpuskeising,  Ont.ino 
Can<id,)  P5N  2Y2 
US ;  1  800  387  3012 
Can.:  1  800  387.' 5423 
Fax  :  1  705  337  9709 


MARKETING  &  SALES 

2  Carltor\  Street,  Suite  605 
Toronto,  Ont.irio 
Canada  M5B  1)9 
US:  1  800  565  3021 
Can.:  1-800  565  0914 
Fax:  1  416  977  4780 
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Ergonomics  and  an 
office  renovation 

Bee  invests  in  safety  training,  ergonomic  offices 


residential  neighborhood  of  Sacramen¬ 
to,  the  site  was  the  home  of  Buffalo 
Brewery  before  the  Bee’s  building  was 
constructed  in  1951. 

The  company  first  remodeled  in 
1957,  when  space  was  added  to  the 
south  side  of  the  plant  to  house  anoth¬ 
er  line  of  Scott  letterpress  equipment. 
In  1964,  additional  space  was  added  to 
the  south  end  to  house  eight  Hoe  let¬ 
terpress  units.  In  1981,  the  pressroom 
moved  to  another  addition  on  the 
building’s  east  side,  where  new  nine- 
unit  Goss  offset  presses  were  installed. 

An  important  goal  of  the  latest  re¬ 
design  was  to  reclaim  the  space  left 
when  the  presses  vacated  in  1981.  The 
13,000-square-foot  space,  with  its  high 
ceilings,  became  a  cast-off  storage  area 
after  the  presses  moved  out. 

In  total,  from  1984  to  1996,  the  Bee 
will  have  added  approximately  49,500 
square  feet  of  office  space,  almost  all 
gained  from  the  old  press  bays. 

The  Bee’s  mailroom,  or  packaging 
center,  was  not  reconstructed,  but  did 
get  $16  million  worth  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  new  mailing  systems,  a  conveyor 
system  and  larger  loading  docks. 

Peterson,  a  former  System  Integrators 
Inc.  executive,  is  a  marketing 
consultant,  educator  and  free-lance 
writer  based  in  Sacramento. 


by  Roger  Peterson 

AS  THE  SACRAMENTO  Bee  over¬ 
hauled  its  existing  building,  it  imple¬ 
mented  a  four-part,  four-year  ergonom¬ 
ics  and  employee  safety  program  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  injuries  and  disability 
costs. 

Begun  in  1990,  the  safety  program 
focuses  on  formal  training  for  all  com¬ 
puter  users,  replacing  workstation  fur¬ 
niture,  an  injury/violence  prevention 
program  and  an  ongoing  ergonomics 
task  force. 

“We  did  a  study  of  every  single  work¬ 
station  in  the  building,”  said  Bee  safety 
engineer  Steve  Terry. 

Terry,  a  journalist  by  training,  said 
the  program  involves  everything  from 
video  training,  literature,  and  refresh¬ 
er  courses,  to  a  self-funded  worker’s 
compensation  program  and  guidance 


for  avoiding  off-the-job  repetitive  stress 
injuries  (RSI). 

“We  did  the  controversial  thing  in 
1993  and  bought  everyone  back  braces, 
but  we  coupled  it  with  formal  training 
on  body  mechanics.  The  back  braces 
really  remind  them  to  lift  properly,  but 
we  told  them  they  could  still  be  in¬ 
jured,”  Terry  said. 

Training  classes  regularly  advise 


The  Bee  says  injury- 
related  costs  plunged 
from  $2.2  million  in 
1990  to  $490,000  in 
1994. 


computer  users  on  proper  posture,  and 
trainers  distribute  brochures  with  dia¬ 
grams  that  can  be  pinned  on  worksta¬ 
tion  walls.  Each  user  is  offered  anti¬ 
glare  computer  screens,  footrests, 
wristrests,  telephone  headsets  and 
chairs  with  arms.  This  year,  articulated 
armrests  are  being  introduced.  Users 
can  also  get  reimbursed  for  special  eye¬ 
glasses. 

The  ongoing  training  for  computer 
users  was  revamped  in  1994  and  broad¬ 
ened  to  help  employees  avoid  muscu¬ 
loskeletal  injuries  from  any  activity,  in¬ 
cluding  tennis,  in  which  repetitive  mo¬ 
tion  might  cause  injury.  Originally 
budgeted  to  produce  a  custom  video 
for  the  training,  Terry  instead  chose  an 
existing  video  on  office  ergonomics 
that  fit  the  requirements  and  cost  only 
$400. 

A  variety  of  custom-made  worksta¬ 
tion  furniture  was  introduced,  includ¬ 
ing  bi-level,  adjustable  table  tops,  ad¬ 
justable  monitor  shelves  and  keyboard 
pullout  trays.  Editorial  furniture  in- 


Ihere  is  printing 

And  there  is 
printing  newspapers 

You  know  the  difference.  So  do  we.  That’s  why,  for  more  than 
85  years,  we’ve  been  the  source  of  pre-owned  newspaper  presses 
worldwide.  From  single  width  to  double  width,  the  machines  we 
buy  and  sell  handle  one  thing-newspapers.  For  the  complete  scoop, 
call  1-800-255-6746. 
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eludes  some  tri-level  tables  with  swivel 
monitor  shelves.  Terry  estimates  the 
initial  cost  for  the  custom  furniture  was 
approximately  $700,000. 

Results?  The  Bee  says  injury-related 
costs  plunged  from  $2.2  million  in 
1990  to  $490,000  in  1994. 

To  keep  the  trend  moving,  the  er¬ 
gonomics  task  force,  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  all  departments, 
meets  quarterly  to  tour  areas  for  further 
study,  views  educational  materials  and 
discusses  employee  complaints. 

In  January  1996,  the  safety  program 
plans  to  expand  to  include  a  workplace 
protection  component  aimed  at  vio¬ 
lence  prevention  and  helping  employ¬ 
ees  identify  co-workers  undergoing 
crises. 

Executives  said  the  Bee’s  safety  pro¬ 
gram  is,  to  a  large  extent,  emulated  at 
all  McClatchy  papers. 


Fire  at  News  Corp. 

A  FIRE  AT  News  Corp.’s  Australian 
headquarters  in  Sydney  forced  500  to 
1,000  workers  —  including  chairman 
and  CEO  Rupert  Murdoch  —  to  evacu¬ 
ate  while  firefighters  battled  the  lunch- 
hour  blaze  for  more  than  an  hour.  No 
injuries  were  reported,  and  work  re¬ 
sumed  after  three  hours.  Officials  be¬ 
lieved  the  fire  started  in  the  basement 
and  climbed  through  air  ducts  to  the 
roof  without  damaging  main  floors. 


The  Sucrumento  Bee’s  reiiovatiotis  Imre  resulted  iji  modern  offices  designed 
irith  erjjonomu'.s  in  tuind.  I'unetioiudity  and  orfranizution  are  al>l>arent  in  ad 
services,  abort’,  and  prepress,  heloie. 


Stitch  &  Tnm  or  Glue  &  trim  Your  TV  Books  on  Your 
Newspaper  Press . . .  Completely  In-Line  at  Press  Speeds! 


'The  UNI-TRIIVIP  1500  has  met  all  of  our  In-  . 
line  trimming  retiulrements  fc>-  our  TV  books 
and  t'fi”  X  11"  single  page  fliers."  ; , 

lenyilMk'  Production  Mdnagor 
Madhion  NawspapertMadtoof),  Wl 
Lad  EntarprisaSt  lnc« 


"We  chose  the  UNI-TRIM*  2000  Os  the  fast- 
esti  most  COM  effective  way  to  trim  our  weekly 
TV  magazines,  coupon  booky  and  Inserts  at 
press  speeds." 

Tom  Cannon  •  Production  Managar 
Tha  Daily  Southtown/Chicago,  IL 
Anwrtcan  PubUthing  Co._. 


1885  Main  Street  •  Pittsburgh.  FA  15215 
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Ballroom 
To  Newsroom 

To  stick  close  to  its  historic  roots  downtown, 

Pa.  daily  solves  a  space  problem  by  renting  a  hotel  room 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

OVER  THE  YEARS,  the  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican  had  expanded  its 
downtown  headquarters  into  four  adja¬ 
cent  buildings  on  Mahantongo  Street 
and  was  hard  pressed  to  find  more 
room  until  it  took  the  unusual  step  of 
borrowing  space  from  a  landmark 
building  next  door. 

Now,  the  former  ballroom  of  the  old 
Necho  Allen  Hotel  is  the  newsroom  of 
the  Republican.  The  ballroom  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  stairway  to  the  newspaper’s 
other  buildings  and  sealed  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  hotel  building. 

The  ceiling  was  lowered  by  a  couple 
of  feet  to  accommodate  new  electrical, 
heating  and  air-conditioning  systems 
connected  to  the  newspaper’s  other 
buildings,  instead  of  the  hotel’s. 

The  new  newsroom  looks  thorough¬ 
ly  modern  with  its  computers  connect¬ 
ed  to  a  fully-paginated  prepress  system, 
but  Its  high  ceiling,  even  after  the  low¬ 
ering,  and  the  crystal  sconces  on  the 
wall  give  away  its  origins. 


first  two  of  its  10  floors.  The  former 
Coal  Mine  Taproom,  with  its  interior 
walls  of  anthracite  coal,  is  now  a  law  li¬ 
brary. 

The  Necho  Allen  was  named  after  a 
folk  hero  who,  according  to  legend,  in¬ 
advertently  discovered  the  first  vein  of 
anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania. 

Allen,  so  the  story  goes,  was  hunting 
in  1790  when  he  stopped  for  the  night 
at  the  base  of  Broad  Mountain,  near 
Pottsville,  under  a  ledge  and  built  a 
fire.  He  fell  asleep  and  awoke  to  find 
his  shelter,  which  was  an  outcropping 
of  coal,  afire. 

For  years,  the  Necho  Allen  Hotel 
was  a  gathering  place  for  Pottsville’s 
elite.  The  Coal  Mine  Taproom  was 
where  the  reporters  gathered  after  cov¬ 
ering  the  Pottsville  Heist  trial  in  1961. 

That  trial,  which  made  headlines 


The  70-year-old  hotel  building  has 
been  converted  to  apartments  for  sen¬ 
ior  citizens  and  has  law  offices  on  the 
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nationwide,  involved  the  burglary  of 
the  home  of  Pottsville  coal  baron  John 
D.  Rich,  who  reported  the  theft  of 
some  $20,000,  including  just  $3,000  in 
cash. 

An  informant,  however,  told 
Philadelphia  Detective  Capt.  Clarence 
Ferguson  that  the  loot  was  actually 
$475,000  in  cash  and  connected  John 


gan  publishing  the  Pottsville  Republi' 
can  as  an  afternoon  daily,  even  while 
continuing  the  weekly  in  Schuylkill. 

Zerbey  started  a  morning  paper  in 
1922,  but  the  Great  Depression  proved 
too  devastating  to  the  local  economy, 
and  the  Pottsville  Morning  Paper 
closed  in  1939. 

The  Republican  bought  out  the  com¬ 


petition,  the  Pottsville  Journal,  in  1953, 
to  become  the  city’s  only  daily. 

All  the  while,  the  newspaper  was  ex¬ 
panding  sideways  along  Mahantongo 
Street  and  later  into  vacant  space  to 
the  rear. 

One  of  the  last  alterations  before 
the  expansion  into  the  ballroom  creat¬ 
ed  a  new  entrance  at  113  Mahantongo 


C.  Berkery  and  Lillian  Reis,  a 
Philadelphia  nightclub  host¬ 
ess,  to  the  heist  from  a  base¬ 
ment  safe. 

Berkery  and  Reis  were 
eventually  tried  and  convict¬ 
ed,  but  Reis’  conviction  was 
overturned  on  appeal  and 
Berkery  was  awarded  a  new 
trial  only  to  have  the  charges 
dropped. 

The  Republican  itself  pre¬ 
dates  the  hotel  by  some  40 
years. 

Joseph  Henry  Zerbey, 
grandfather  of  the  present 
publisher,  Uzal  Martz,  moved 
the  Weekly  Schuylkill  Repub' 
lican  from  Minersville  to 
downtown  Pottsville  and  be- 


St.  and  turned  the  original 
entrance  next  door  at  111 
into  a  small  waiting  room 
that  recalls  the  newspaper’s 
earlier  years. 

The  ballroom  expansion, 
like  several  before  it,  allowed 
the  newspaper  to  continue 
operations  in  place  until  new 
facilities  were  completed  and 
only  then  were  operations 
shifted.  This  same  strategy 
was  followed  when  the  Re¬ 
publican  made  the  transition 
from  hot  type  to  cold  in  1971, 
when  the  letterpress  presses 
in  the  basement  were  shut 
down  after  new  offset  presses 
started  up  at  a  new  satellite 
plant  three  miles  away. 


Starting 
From  Scratch 

Discarding  compromises,  Vancouver  papers  go  for  all-new  offset 
plant,  incorporating  unusual  design  ideas  borrowed  from  the  world 


Qeorge  Qarneau 

PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AT  at 
Canada’s  Vancouver  Sun  and  Province 
has  taken  unpredictable  zigs  and  zags 
over  five  years  before  management  de¬ 
cided  to  chuck  halfway  proposals  and 
start  from  scratch. 

Pacific  Press,  the  unit  of  Southam 
Inc.  that  publishes  both  morning  pa¬ 
pers,  delved  into  flexography  when  it 
bought  two  flexo  presses  for  the  tabloid 
Province  in  1990  and  ran  the  broad¬ 
sheet  Sun  on  existing  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment. 

Then,  earlier  this  year.  Pacific  Press 
decided  to  replace  the  Sun’s  three  let¬ 
terpress  presses  with  MAN  Roland  off¬ 
set  units  and  to  expand  the  Province’s 
MAN  flexo  presses. 

Finally,  the  company  decided  last 
June  to  dump  flexo  altogether  and  con¬ 
vert  both  papers  to  MAN  Colorman  S 
offset  units,  installed  in  a  new  plant. 

The  decision  for  a  combined  plant 
reversed  earlier  plans  to  retain  separate 
production  plants,  the  Sun’s  in  down¬ 


town  Vancouver  and  the  Province’s 
five-year-old  plant  in  suburban  Surrey. 

The  final,  and  most  expensive,  deci¬ 
sion  approved  by  the  Southam  board. 


calls  for  a  $140  million  (Canadian) 
combined  plant  in  Surrey,  about  a  40- 
minute  drive  east  of  downtown  Van¬ 
couver. 

For  good  measure.  Pacific  Press  opt¬ 
ed  to  move  core  news  and  business  op¬ 
erations  out  of  the  downtown  head¬ 
quarters  they  have  occupied  since  1955 
on  Granville  Street,  and  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  the  downtown  area. 

The  decisions  followed  a  wrenching 
nine-day  strike  last  November  in 
which  management  won  concessions 
in  exchange  for  a  commitment  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  papers,  which  had  lost 
money  for  three  years  running  in  a 
sputtering  local  economy. 

Now,  with  contract  flexibility  for 
press  operators  and  a  recovering  busi¬ 
ness  environment,  Toronto-based 
Southam  has  decided  to  spend  more 
money  than  originally  planned  in  ex- 
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change  for  an  all-new  plant  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  printing  process. 

In  September,  the  company  pur¬ 
chased  13.8  acres  in  Surrey,  20  miles 
west  of  downtown,  as  the  site  for  the 
plant. 

“We  will  build  first-class,  state-of- 
the-art  facilities  for  our  two  papers,” 
declared  Don  Babick,  Pacific  Press 
president  and  publisher,  who  vowed  to 
create  “one  of  the  most  up-to-date, 
electronically  integrated  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  in  North  America.” 

The  plant  will  be  linked  to  head¬ 
quarters  by  computer  and  satellite  and 
borrows  heavily  on  European  newspa¬ 
per  concepts  adapted  by  the  designing 
firm  Eurografica,  a  separate  subsidiary 
of  the  German  industrial  conglomerate 
MAN  Roland. 

The  contract  calls  for  124  print  cou¬ 
ples  of  Colorman  S  equipment,  essen¬ 
tially  four  presses  with  four  folders,  but 
in  an  usual  configuration.  Instead  of 
four  parallel  lines,  each  with  a  folder, 
there  will  be  a  single  line  165  yards  long 
—  longer  than  one  and  one-half  U.S. 
football  fields. 

Believed  to  be  the  first  arrangement 
of  its  kind  for  a  North  American  news¬ 
paper,  the  lineup’s  flexibility  reduces 
the  number  of  units  necessary  to  print 
two  papers  and  allows  expansion  at  ei¬ 
ther  end. 

A  sprinkling  of  18  color  tower  units, 
and  26  reel  stands,  allows  for  a  vast 
choice  of  sectioning  and  color  position¬ 
ing.  Color  units  can  be  allocated  to  ei¬ 
ther  paper,  as  needed. 

“We  can  mix  and  match  the  presses,” 
production  vice  president  Jack  Fergu¬ 
son  said. 

The  configuration  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible  to  fit  on  the 
Province's  existing  site  in  Surrey  and 
completely  impossible  to  fit  into  the 
Sun’s  downtown  plant. 

MAN  Roland  Colorman  units,  rated 
at  85,000  papers  an  hour,  were  chosen 
over  four  other  bidders  —  Goss,  TKS, 
Koenig  &  Bauer  and  Mitsubishi  —  be¬ 
cause  of  the  track  record  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg,  Germany-based  manufacturer, 
publisher  Babick  said. 

The  same  presses  print  the  Toronto 
Star,  London’s  Daily  Mirror  and  Syd¬ 
ney’s  Sunday  Telegraph. 

The  presses  “have  proved  they  can 
realistically  give  96-page  papers  at 
80,000  copies  an  hour  and  144-page  pa¬ 


pers  at  70,000,”  Ferguson  said.  “That 
meets  our  needs  for  today  and  gives  us 
some  room  for  future  growth.” 

MAN  Roland  guaranteed  perfor¬ 
mance  for  speed,  quality  and  registra¬ 


tion,  newspaper  executives  said. 

The  new  presses  will  have  to  produce 
nearly  400,000  papers  a  day  within  a 

(See  Vancouver  on  page  24P) 
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I  believe  if  we  make  our  decisions 
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Presses  Bring  Color 
To  Wall  Street  Journal 

$65  million  press  upgrade  provides  rainbow  of  ad  opportunity 


by  Randy  Dotinga 

THE  WALL  STREET  Journal’s  writ¬ 
ing  has  always  been  more  colorful  than 
its  pages. 

Not  anymore. 

On  Moday,  Oct.  23,  the  venerable 
business  newspaper  launched  its  first 
venture  into  full-color  printing,  cap¬ 
ping  months  of  planning  and  a 
marathon  effort  to  add  color  capacity 
to  all  17  U.S.  press  plants,  without  sac¬ 
rificing  page  capacity. 

“It’s  amazing  what  they’ve  done,” 
said  Dario  DiMare,  a  Framingham, 
Mass.-based  architect  who  worked  on 
the  project.  “They’re  not  allowed  to 
make  mistakes.  There  can  be  no  excus¬ 
es.” 

The  Journal’s  $65  million  invest¬ 
ment  in  color  is  entirely  advertising- 
driven,  said  spokesman  Roger  May.  No 
color  is  planned  for  editorial  sections. 

“It’s  really  an  accommodation  for 
our  advertisers.  Some  of  them  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  color,”  he  said. 

Dotinga  is  a  reporter  for  the  Times 
Advocate  in  Escondido,  Calif. 


“We’re  competing  with  newsmagazines 
and  Forbes,  and  they  all  have  color.” 
The  Journal  has  experimented  with 
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spot  color  ads  on  certain  pages  since 
1971,  and  in  1991  began  offering  spot 
color  in  earnest. 

The  Journal’s  overseas  editions  have 
offered  four-color  advertising,  since 
1976  in  Asia  and  since  1983  in  Europe. 

At  first,  color  ads  will  be  available  as 
full-page  buys  on  the  back  of  the  Mar¬ 
ketplace  and  Money  &.  Investing  sec¬ 
tions,  but  the  company  hopes  to  open 
to  color-select  pages  in  the  A  section 
early  next  year. 

“While  the  Journal  remains  first  and 
foremost  a  black-and-white  medium, 
we  can  now  accommodate  those 
clients  for  whom  color  plays  a  strategic 
role  in  specific  campaign  executions,” 
Paul  Atkinson,  the  paper’s  advertising 
vice  president,  said  in  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment. 

As  of  January  1996,  the  open  rate  for 
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European  design 
comes  to  Vancouver 


a  full-page,  four-color  national  ad  is 
$164,237,  compared  with  $130,891  for 
black  and  white. 

Barron’s,  the  Journal’s  sister  weekly, 
is  also  going  to  color,  and  started  test¬ 
ing  it  in  some  markets  as  soon  as  press 
installations  made  it  possible,  said  R 
Thomas  Kull,  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  Journal  sells  about  1.8  million 
papers,  five  days  a  week,  to  Barron’s 
281,000  weekly. 


teVau.  Nw  trrvm  Tom  Ins  Wrm  Tm  tmia 


Cadillac  landed  the  first  proccss- 
cdlor  ad  spot  in  the  Journal  —  on 
the  back  of  the  B  .section  Oct.  2  3. 


For  Journal  production  staffers,  the 
conversion  brought  a  major  challenge: 
How  do  you  rip  apart,  add  onto  and  re¬ 
assemble  19  presses  scattered  across 
the  nation  without  interrupting  pro¬ 
duction? 

“On  Friday,  they  had  to  put  out  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  then  they  had 
to  literally  break  the  press  in  half  and 
disconnect  everything,”  DiMare  said. 
“If  you  went  to  look  at  what  it  looked 
like  before  and  now,  you’d  say,  ‘That’s 
impossible.’” 

The  whole  thing  had  to  be  put  back 
together,  tested  and  fully  operational 
on  Sunday  night  to  print  the  Monday 
paper. 

One  at  a  time,  installations  began  in 
(See  Color  on  page  24P) 


EUROGRAFICA,  A  GERMAN  de¬ 
sign  and  engineering  company  special¬ 
izing  in  newspapers,  spent  most  of  its 
25  years  on  projects  in  Australia,  Asia, 
Europe  and  South  America  before  a 
business  downturn  a  couple  of  years 
ago  prodded  it  to  seek  clients  for  its 
European  design  concepts  on  North 
America’s  shores. 

Now,  after  performing  some  studies 
for  Gannett  Co.  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  Eurografica  is  involved  in 
its  biggest  project  to  date  on  this  con¬ 
tinent:  a  $105  million  plant  for  the 
Vancouver  Sun  and  Province  on  Cana¬ 
da’s  western  coast. 

“We’re  bringing  in  a  lot  of  European 
thinking,”  said  Jack  Ferguson,  produc¬ 
tion  vice  president  for  the  two 
Southam  papers,  referring  to  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  a  straight-line  press  configura¬ 
tion,  concrete  platforms  to  support 
press  units,  air  conditioned  ink  trains 
and  a  ventilating  system  that  exploits 
the  natural  heat  from  presses. 


Besides  Pacific  Press,  Eurografica 
has  contracts  with  Southam’s  Windsor 
(Ontario)  Star,  for  the  conceptual  de¬ 
sign  of  a  green-field  plant,  and  Montre¬ 
al  Gazette,  for  conceptual  design  and 
strategic  planning. 

Eurographica  was  acquired  in  1991 
by  MAN  Roland,  a  Munich-based  in¬ 
dustrial  conglomerate  whose  press 
manufacturing  subsidiary  just  happens 
to  be  building  the  presses  for  Vancou¬ 
ver.  The  design  firm,  which  uses  local 
architects  and  contractors,  also  designs 
plants  to  accommodate  presses  from 
other  manufacturers.  It  has  worked  on 
projects  for  Fairfax  Newspapers  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia;  El  Diario  in 
Venezuela;  and  Excelsior  in  Mexico 
City. 

Peter  Kuisle  (KWEE-suhl),  a  35- 
year-old  printing  engineer  and  econo¬ 
mist  —  and  former  press  operator  — 
who  is  the  company’s  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  says  its  hallmark  is  “process- 
driven”  designs.  BECT 


Quality  Used  Equipment 

AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 


•  3  GOSS  22"  Metroliner  Mono  units  /  3  GOSS  45" 
RTF's  /  160  page  single  3:2  folder,  angle  bar  nests, 
substructure  and  4  FINCOR 100  HP  motors  &  controls. 
So/d  toget/ier  or  as  individual  components. 

•  ALLEN-BRADLEY  60  HP  press  drive  controls  for  an 
8  unit,  1  folder  press  (still in  crates).  Can  be  upgraded 
to  75  or  100  HP  controls.  Ideal  fora  press  drive  upgrade 
of  an  existing  press. 
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get  ihe  Global  Advantage 

GLOBAL  PRESS  SALES 

270  Davidson  Avenue  •  Somerset,  NJ  08873 
908  560  9364  •  908  560  9422  fax 
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Designing  and  building  state-of- 
the-  art  quiet  zones  in  newspaper 
production  facilities  has  been 
our  business  for  over  twenty 
years.  Our  newspaper  clients 
realize  improved  safety,  produc¬ 
tivity  and  quality  and  our  O.E.M. 
clients  enhance  their  offerings  to 
their  customers. 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  achieve 
these  benefits  as  part  of  your 
construction,  modernization  or 
expansion  projects.  Contact  us 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  brochure 
Noise  Control  for  Newspaper 
Printing  Facilities. 

•  Pressroom  Quiet  Rooms 

•  Press  Noise  Control  Systems 

•  Mailroom  Control  Rooms 

•  Production  Ofiices 

•  Acoustic  Treatments 

•  Ancillary  Equipment  Rooms 


Specialists  in  noise  control  products  and  services 

MnM  Min  coitpol,  tac. 

141 1  Jeffrey  Dr.,  Addison,  IL  60101 

(800)9541998 
6x  (800)4204928 


Fixin' 

Continued  from  page  5P 

nance  costs  and  utility  costs  by  updat¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  and  electrical  sys¬ 
tems  during  a  renovation. 

However,  expansion  potential  and 
flexibility  usually  suffer  in  a  renovated 
facility,  because  converting  to  accom¬ 
modate  current  needs  usually  means 
utilizing  every  inch  of  space.  New  facili¬ 
ties,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  growth  and  to 
incorporate  flexibility  for  anticipated 
technological  changes. 

For  example,  Foster’s  Daily  Democrat 
in  Dover,  N.H.,  was  designed  to  allow 
all  areas  —  pressroom,  mailroom, 
newsprint  storage,  offices,  and  shipping 
and  receiving  —  to  double  in  size  with¬ 
out  disrupting  other  operations.  The  fa¬ 
cility  was  designed,  built  and  detailed  to 
grow  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

Older  facilities  are  often  less  adapt¬ 
able  to  today’s  technologies.  Even  when 
possible,  expansion  usually  costs  more 
downtown  than  in  an  industrial  park  or 
unobstructed  site.  Remote  production 
facilities  are  often  constructed  more 
cost-effective  —  reserving  the  marble 
and  granite  for  the  downtown  corporate 
addresses. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  that  even 
though  renovating  usually  costs  less,  it 
is  not  always  the  most  cost-effective  so¬ 
lution  in  the  long  run. 

New  facilities  can  be  designed  with 
more  economical  materials  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  construction  to  help  narrow  the 
cost  gap.  We  have  seen  costs  in  a  down¬ 
town  site  exceed  $300  per  square  foot, 
compared  with  $60  per  square  foot  at  a 
rural  site. 

However,  less  than  stunning  business 
conditions  and  uncertainty  over  future 
technological  changes  have  combined 
to  justifying  the  trend  to  invest  in  reno¬ 
vations  instead  of  more  grandiose  — 
and  costly  —  new  plants. 

That  said,  many  small-  to  medium¬ 
sized  papers  simply  can’t  justify  the 
comparatively  huge  costs  of  a  new 
building  —  even  though  a  renovation 
results  in  less  than  optimum  operations, 
compared  with  a  new  plant. 

Other  issues  are  obviously  harder  to 
quantify;  morale,  image,  and  cost  of  dis¬ 
ruption  among  them. 

The  best  way  to  decide  which  course 
to  take  is  to  create  a  master  plan  and 
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conduct  a  feasibility  study.  Evaluate  op¬ 
erational  costs,  construction  costs,  ex- 
pendability  potential  and  degree  of 
flexibility.  The  study  should  point  to 
several  solutions,  each  with  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  Weigh  each  issue  be¬ 
fore  moving  ahead. 

Question 

Continued  from  page  7P 

politan  newspaper  is  also  considering  a 
centralized  inserting  facility  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  multiple  satellite  press  opera¬ 
tions. 

Other  papers  have  contracted  out¬ 
side  firms  to  perform  inserting  —  in 
some  cases  to  affiliated  companies,  in 
others  to  nonprofit  organizations  — 
and  such  outsourcing  schemes  are  un¬ 
der  consideration  by  other  papers. 

Another  option  —  mainly  for  papers 
under  150,000  circulation  —  is  a  com¬ 
plete  relocation  of  offices  and  produc¬ 
tion  operations. 

Such  decisions  should  be  dictated  by 
the  marketplace  and  balanced  against 
the  advantages  of  expanding  existing 
facilities. 

Contrary  to  the  “ready,  fire,  aim” 
strategy,  newspapers  have  adopted  a 
more  cautious  approach.  Before  making 
major  equipment  and  facility  decisions, 
they  generally  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
capital  and  operating  costs  associated 
with  a  wide  range  of  options.  Assem¬ 
bling  reliable  data  upon  which  to  make 
informed  decisions  consumes  signifi¬ 
cant  internal  and  external  resources, 
but  achieves  positive  results.  Just  how 
should  this  planning  and  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process  work? 

While  different  approaches  exist,  the 
following  process  has  proven  reliable 
and  accurate  over  time.  It  is  summa¬ 
rized  by  the  following  steps:  1.  Product 
Plan;  2.  Operations  Plan;  3.  Technology 
Response;  4.  Facility  Response;  5.  Rec¬ 
ommendation. 

Identifying  the  core  product  the 
newspaper  intends  to  publish  is  the  first 
step.  The  product  plan  related  to  press 
includes  sectioning,  paging,  matched  or 
unmatched  sections,  and  the  amount 
and  location  of  spot  and  process  color. 

Postpress  product  planning  focuses 
on  zoning  levels  and  the  quantity  of 
free-standing  inserts  anticipated.  Pro¬ 
jecting  insert  growth  rates  by  day  of  the 
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week  for  the  next  five  to  10  years  is  dif¬ 
ficult  enough.  Adding  zones  compli¬ 
cates  this  process.  TMC  products,  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  and  commercial  work  also 
figure  into  the  product  plan. 

Once  the  products  are  defined,  the 
question  of  how  to  print,  package  and 
distribute  them  can  be  addressed  by  de¬ 
veloping  an  operations  plan.  This  tool 
establishes  how  the  manufacturing  will 
work  through  time  and  explores  print¬ 
ing,  packaging  and  shipping  options. 

The  technology  response  evolves 
from  product  and  operation  plans.  Press 
requirements  are  dictated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages,  amount  of  color,  extent  of 
advance  runs  and  whether  presses  run 
in  straight  or  collect  mode.  The  number 
of  inserts  and  insert  production  sched¬ 
ules  determine  inserter  outputs  and  the 
number  of  heads  required.  The  type  of 
distribution  dock  equipment  required  is 
determined  by  whether  newspapers  are 
loaded  in  palettes,  pushcarts  or  individ¬ 
ual  bundles. 

The  facility  response  is  a  valuable 
tool  used  to  test  the  viability  of  existing 
facilities  to  accommodate  projected 
space  and  trucking  needs.  Space  re¬ 
quirements  and  key  process  adjacencies 
in  the  form  of  a  master  plan  enable  and 
aid  the  evaluation  process.  Once  facili¬ 
ties  are  tested,  the  next  step  is  to  com¬ 
pare  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
renovated  facility  to  those  of  a  remote 
plant. 

The  final  step  is  to  evaluate  the  op¬ 
tions  and  make  a  decision.  Several  tools 
are  available.  A  matrix,  which  lists  the 
product  and  operational  goals  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  options,  is  a  good  starting  place. 
Cost/benefit  analysis  assists  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  value  anticipated  from  each 
option.  This  is  far  better  than  looking 
for  the  least  or  most  expensive  ap¬ 
proach.  Timing  and  phasing  considera¬ 
tions  are  also  addressed. 

No  single  answer  can  apply  to  all 
newspapers,  since  each  has  a  unique  set 
of  givens,  constraints,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Is  staying  downtown  a  bad  decision? 
Absolutely  not  —  if  it  is  evaluated  ob¬ 
jectively  and  accommodates  the  news¬ 
paper’s  needs.  Does  a  new,  remote  facil¬ 
ity  offer  the  most  flexibility  for  an  ever- 
changing  industry?  Generally,  but  as  in 
all  business  decisions,  a  multitude  of 
factors  must  be  considered,  among 
them  timing  and  financing. 
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palettes  to  reduce  the  strain  on  work¬ 
ers.  The  lifts  also  swivel. 

Preprints  arrive  through  one  of  five 
docks  that  lock  onto  a  truck’s  frame 
and  adjust  for  a  rig’s  height.  Scales  also 
have  been  installed  to  weigh  incoming 
inserts  for  better  control. 

Currently,  inserts  for  80  home-deliv¬ 
ery  clusters  for  US  Express  and  the 
first  Sunday  inserts  are  processed  at 
the  new  facility.  The  balance,  daily  in¬ 
serts  and  some  Sunday  inserts,  can  be 
handled  downtown,  Todd  said. 

Also  feeling  pressure  for  more  space 
are  INI’s  six  Goss  offset  presses  worth 
$65  million,  which  are  housed  in  a 
basement  pressroom  downtown. 

“The  presses  are  this  wall  to  this 
wall  and  floor  to  ceiling,”  said  con¬ 
troller  Rogers. 

When  they  were  installed  six  years 
ago,  the  paper  rarely  ran  color. 

“Now,  we  have  people  paying  for  it 
every  day.  Two  or  three  times  a  week 
we  reach  color  capacity,”  said  Rogers. 
Yet,  there  is  no  space  to  add  color 
decks  downtown. 

Applegate  said  a  decision  was  ex¬ 
pected  within  six  months  about 
whether  to  move  the  presses  to  the 
new  site  or  to  buy  new  ones.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  choice,  it  could  take  three 
to  10  years  to  equip  the  new  press¬ 
room. 

Indianapolis  Newspapers  is  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  Central  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  also  owns  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  Arizona  Republic.  Central  report¬ 
ed  net  income  of  $41.3  million  last  year 
on  revenue  of  $519.7  million. 


was  in  place,  in  the  former  Gant  shirt 
factory  it  moved  into  in  1980,  before 
Journal  Register  acquired  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Edward  Castelli  Jr.,  Register  press¬ 
room  manager,  said  the  key  to  produc¬ 
ing  all  the  newspaper  products  assigned 
to  his  plant  was  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
manpower,  varying  shifts  to  suit  the  de¬ 
mands  of  each  newspaper. 

As  for  the  Goss  Metro  equipment,  he 
said,  “We’ve  utilized  it  to  its  maximum.” 


The  shift  from  the  single-width  press¬ 
es  on  which  the  weeklies  were  formerly 
printed  to  the  Register’s  double- width 
Metros  has  diminished  the  need  for 
preprinting  and  allowed  for  bigger  pa¬ 
pers,  according  to  Castelli. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Dave  Boyer,  pro¬ 
duction  director  for  Alameda  News¬ 
papers,  said  the  company’s  five  morning 
dailies  come  out  of  two  plants  in  Hay¬ 
ward  (one  with  five  units  of  Goss 
Metro,  the  other  with  33  Urbanite 
units)  and  one  in  Pleasanton  (with  a 
seven-unit  MAN  Roland  Lithomatic 
double-wide  press  and  a  6-unit  Goss 
Community). 

The  addition  of  Oakland  Tribune’s 
100,000  newspapers  to  presses  running 
the  7,000-circulation  Alameda  Times- 
Star  made  things  tight  for  awhile,  Boy¬ 
er  said,  but  with  Tribune  circulation 
down,  the  press  run  for  both  papers  is 
now  95,000.  The  other  Alameda  news¬ 
papers  are  the  Tri'Valley  Herald  in 
Pleasanton,  Daily  Argus  in  Fremont 
and  Daily  Review  in  Hayward. 
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Working  with 
newspaper  clients  to 
help  them  plan 
for  the  future  -  that’s 
why  I’m  at  McClier.  A  i 

Alan  Slromlifrg  x  . 
President,  Newspaper  Group 
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NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
Facilities  that  work 
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Color 
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the  winter  of  1994,  weekends  only. 

The  U.S.  press  manufacturer  Rock¬ 
well  Graphic  Systems  and  the  Japanese 
firm  TKS  provided  add-on  units  to 
complement  existing  presses.  Of  the 
Journal’s  19  offset  presses,  nine  were 
made  by  TKS,  the  rest  carry  Rockwell’s 
Goss  name. 

Jesse  Strong,  senior  sales  manager  at 
TKS’  U.S.  organization,  said  his  com- 
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Rotary  Process: 
Variodisc  System. 


Rotary  Process: 
Inserting  Drum  System. 


Rotary  Process: 
Rollpack  System. 


Rotary  processing  from  FERAG. 
Fast,  simple,  space-saving. 
Economical  and  efficient. 
Upgrades  your  downline  processing. 
We  set  the  standards. 
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FERAG,  INC.,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
190  RIHENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892;  FAX  215-788-7597 


There's  A  New  Star  Rising  in  Canada 

The  Windsor  Star  just  became  the  latest  paper  to 
embrace  the  most  technologically  advanced  printing  in  the 
newspaper  industry  today ...  the  KBA  Anilox-Colora  web 
offset  press,  manufactured  to  ISO  9000  standards  for  proven, 
precise  keyless  printing.  Welcome  to  the  revolution! 


Seeing  is  beiieving!" 


KBA-MOTTER.  CORJ=. 

Web  Press  Division 

A  member  of  the  Koenig  &  Bsuer-Albert  Group 


P.  O.  Box  1562  •  York,  Pennsylvania  17405 
(717)755-1071  •  (717)  755-2327  FAX 


Calif,  community  papers 
form  advertising  network 

Sonoma  County  one-order,  one-bill  service 
started  by  seven  papers  in  September 


by  Laura  Reina 

SEVEN  COMMUNITY  newspapers  in 
Northern  California  have  formed  the 
Sonoma  County  Community  Newspa¬ 
per  Network  (SCNN),  a  one-order, 
one-bill  service  for  advertisers. 

Sonoma  houses  about  400,000  resi¬ 
dents,  yet  it  boasts  seven  community 
newspapers.  These  papers  are  the 
Sonoma  County  Independent,  the 
Petaluma  Argus  Courier,  the  Sonoma 
West  Times  &  News,  the  Healdsburg 
Tribune  &  Windsor  Times,  the  Com¬ 
munity  Voice,  and  the  Sonoma  Index- 
Tribune. 

The  combined  circulation  of  these 
seven  papers  is  104,000  —  larger  than 
the  local  daily  newspaper,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  98,000,  according  to  Bob 
Rucker,  publisher  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Independent. 

The  SCNN  was  officially  launched 
in  September,  but  the  first  “buy”  actu¬ 
ally  occurred  in  June. 

Yatin  Shah,  general  manager  of  the 
Sonoma  Index  Tribune  Corp.,  said  the 
idea  for  the  network  was  initiated 
when  advertisers,  during  the  Sonoma 
County  Fair,  approached  him  in  May 
and  requested  that  the  seven  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  come  up  with  a  way  to 
make  buying  into  all  seven  papers  eas¬ 
ier. 

“We  wanted  to  attract  the  advertis¬ 
ers  that  the  individual  newspapers 
originally  couldn’t,  like  the  large  adver¬ 
tisers  which  normally  appear  in 
dailies,”  said  Rucker. 

One  price  buys  an  advertiser  into  all 
seven  newspapers.  But  it’s  the  whole 
network  or  nothing,  explained  Rucker. 
If  an  advertiser  wants  to  buy  into,  for 
example,  only  five  of  the  seven  papers, 
he  or  she  would  have  to  approach 
those  five  papers  individually. 

It’s  less  expensive  for  the  advertiser 
to  buy  through  the  network.  The  open 
rate  for  the  group  is  $45  per  inch,  and 
can  go  as  low  as  $39  per  inch.  (An  in¬ 
dividual  buy  into  each  newspaper  is 
$60  per  inch.) 


Also,  any  ad  size  goes,  said  Rucker. 

The  selling  paper  receives  a  3% 
commission,  and  the  salesperson  re¬ 
ceives  a  commission,  as  well.  The 
amount  of  the  commission  depends  on 
the  individual  newspaper. 

There’s  an  accountant  who  works  at 
the  SCNN  office  who  takes  care  of 
billing  and  insertion.  Though  most 
sales  take  place  at  each  individual 
newspaper,  the  accountant  has  the 
ability  to  sell  an  ad,  as  well,  explained 
Rucker. 

Overall  sales,  including  the  initial 
June  ad  buy,  have  equaled  over 
$30,000,  said  Rucker. 

Ad  agencies  say 
newspaper  ad 
invoicing  is  difficult 

A  RECENT  SURVEY  revealed  that  a 
significant  amount  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  do  not  rely  heavily  on  ads  placed 
in  newspapers  as  a  major  source  of  rev¬ 
enue. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  Princeton 
Survey  Research  Associates  (PSRA) 
for  Publicitas  Advertising  Services, 
Inc.,  also  found  that  half  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  surveyed  derive  less  than  10%  of 
their  total  revenue  from  newspaper 
ads.  Thirty-six  percent  earn  11%  to 
50%  of  their  revenue  from  newspaper 
ads,  and  10%  claim  more  than  half  of 
their  revenue  comes  from  newspaper 
ads.  The  average  revenue  derived  from 
newspaper  ads  is  21%. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  surveyed 
agencies  claim  to  have  problems  plac¬ 
ing  newspaper  ads:  8%  say  it’s  a  “big 
problem”  and  18%  say  it’s  “somewhat 
of  a  problem.”  Yet,  22%  say  it’s  “not  too 
much  of  a  problem”  and  half  of  the 
agencies,  51%,  say  it’s  “not  a  problem 
at  all.” 

Agencies  do  have  difficulty  with 
some  of  the  aspects  of  placing  ads. 

For  example,  52%  say  it’s  “very  or 
somewhat  difficult”  for  them  to  handle 


tracking  and  verification  and  50% 
have  a  problem  with  the  invoicing,  ac¬ 
counting  and  payment  aspects  of  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

The  survey  reveals  the  easiest  parts 
of  the  newspaper  ad  placing  process  is 
the  preparation  of  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  to  clients.  Only  17%  claimed 
these  areas  as  somewhat  or  very  diffi¬ 
cult. 

The  greatest  difficulties,  for  those 
agencies  experiencing  them,  are  with 
invoicing.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  this 
dissatisfied  group  say  invoicing  is  either 
“very  or  somewhat  difficult.” 

The  survey  was  based  on  telephone 
interviews  conducted  among  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  advertising  agencies  listed 
in  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies’  Redbook,  1994  edition. 
Only  agencies  with  an  annual  revenue 
of  $50  million  were  selected  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Joins  Audit  Bureau 

THE  JEWISH  PRESS,  a  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.-based  weekly,  joined  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  recently. 


Is  youp  weather  page 


You'd  better  believe  it! 

Examine  your  weather  page  closely. 

If  It's  not  fr6m  AccuWeather.  there  are 
probably  problems  with  accuracy, 
credibility  and  consistency  Weather 
IS  important  to  your  readers.  Why  not 
make  your  weather  page  the  best'i’ 

Call  814-234-9601  x400  for  details. 

ACCU 

The  World  s  Weath 
619  W  College^ 

Call  814-234-9601  -400  Fax  SM-r'iie-- 1339 
E  mail  Info'S  accuwx  com 
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Pick  A  Side 

Detroit  Newspapers’  chief  challenges  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
United  Way  to  choose  a  side  in  the  ongoing  newspaper  strike 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS’  CHIEF 
Frank  Vega  is  challenging  the  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  United 
Way  charity  with  a  question  borrowed 
from  the  old  union  song:  Which  side 
are  you  on? 

Vega  is  irritated  that  these  pillars  of 
the  business  establishment  are  staying 
neutral  during  the  strike  against  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit  News. 

So  now  Detroit  Newspapers,  which 
runs  business  and  production  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  separately-owned  papers,  is 
considering  dropping  its  longtime 
membership  in  the  Greater  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  with¬ 


drawing  from  participation  in  the 
United  Way  of  Southeast  Michigan. 

The  chamber  upset  Vega  when  it  re¬ 
fused  to  support  resolutions  he  offered 
that  would  put  the  business  group  on 
record  supporting  management  in  the 
strike  and  condemning  the  sporadic  vi¬ 
olence  wreaked  by  some  union  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  addition,  the  chamber  has  re¬ 
fused  to  let  the  News  regularly  use  a 
tunnel  that  connects  the  chamber  offi¬ 
cers  with  the  newspaper  as  a  way  to 
shuttle  employees  past  picket  lines. 
The  chamber  building  once  belonged 
to  the  News  —  which  donated  it  to 
group  in  1984. 

“By  taking  a  neutral  stance,  the 
chamber  isn’t  being  neutral.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  support  its  members,”  Vega 
said  in  a  Detroit  News  story  written  by 
reporter  Charles  E.  Ramirez.  “I  can 
only  assume  because  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  union  shops,  it  is  acting 
timidly,  trying  not  to  rock  the  boat. 


“We  have  to  reconsider  our  support 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Why 
should  we  support  an  organization  that 
has  a  philosophy  of  supporting  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  business  and 
does  just  the  opposite?”  he  said. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Detroit  News¬ 
papers  spokeswoman  Susie  Ellwood 
said  joint  agency  officials  are  still  dis¬ 
cussing  internally  whether  to  drop 
membership. 

According  to  the  News,  Detroit 
Newspapers  pays  about  $20,000  annu¬ 
ally  in  dues  to  the  chamber,  which 
with  10,000  member  businesses  is  the 
second-largest  chamber  in  the  United 
States. 

Chamber  president  Dick  Blouse  says 


his  organization  has  never  involved  it¬ 
self  in  the  labor  affairs  of  its  member 
businesses. 

“We  just  are  not  in  the  business  of 
getting  involved  in  the  business  of 
businesses,”  Blouse  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

“We  certainly  don’t  condone  the  vi¬ 
olence.  We  certainly  don’t  condone 
the  secondary  boycotts.  But  we  have 
not  and  will  not  get  involved  in  issues 
of  a  business’  labor  relations.” 

Blouse  said  Vega’s  request  for  explic¬ 
it  backing  by  the  chamber  is  the  first 
such  request  in  the  memory  of  officials 
at  the  business  organization. 

“For  example,  the  [Big  Three  au¬ 
tomakers]  have  never  requested  it,” 
Blouse  said. 

United  Way  earned  Vega’s  wrath  — 
and  another  threat  to  drop  participa¬ 
tion  —  when  it  asked  Detroit  News¬ 
papers  to  pull  out  of  a  job  fair  the  char¬ 
ity  was  cosponsoring  Oct.  10  at  Oak¬ 
land  Community  College.  Organizers 


said  they  were  concerned  that  union 
supporters  might  disrupt  the  event. 

“We’ve  been  staunch  supporters  of 
the  United  Way,”  Vega  told  the  News' 
Ramirez. 

“It  is  the  only  charity  we  allow  to  so¬ 
licit  contributions  from  employees  in 
our  offices.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
charities  out  there  that  are  worth¬ 
while.” 

Meanwhile,  a  big  Detroit  retailer 
took  legal  action  because  of  pressure  it 
says  it  is  getting  from  the  six  newspa¬ 
per  unions  who  have  been  on  strike 
since  July  13. 

Art  Van  Furniture,  the  biggest  furni¬ 
ture  retailer  in  Michigan,  filed  an  un¬ 
fair  labor  charge  with  the  regional  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board,  accusing 
the  unions  of  conducting  an  illegal 
secondary  boycott. 

The  complaint  says  union  members 

—  angered  by  the  chain’s  decision  to 
continue  advertising  in  the  two  papers 

—  have  blocked  store  entrances,  in¬ 
sulted  and  harassed  customers  and 
urged  a  boycott. 

After  the  NLRB  regional  director 
threatened  to  issue  a  complaint  against 
them,  the  unions  agreed  to  stop  picket¬ 
ing  and  blocking  store  doorways.  The 
unions  also  agreed  to  a  one-week  “hia¬ 
tus”  on  informational  leafleting  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  14. 

The  NLRB  also  announced  that  it 
will  hold  trial  Nov.  13  on  the  unfair  la¬ 
bor  practice  charges  the  unions  have 
brought  against  Detroit  Newspapers, 
and  will  begin  a  trial  on  the  charge 
Detroit  Newspapers  brought  against 
Detroit  Newspaper  Guild  Local  22  at 
the  end  of  October. 

Free  newspaper 
converts  to  paid 

THE  CAPITAL  WEEKLY,  in  Augusta, 
Maine,  a  free  circulation  community 
newspaper,  will  convert  to  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  expand  its  news  coverage  and 
switch  from  a  tabloid  format  to  a  broad¬ 
sheet. 


“By  taking  a  neutral  stance,  the  chamber  isn’t 
being  neutral.  It  is  supposed  to  support  its 
members,”  Vega  said  in  a  Detroit  News  story  writ- 
ten  by  reporter  Charles  E.  Ramirez. 
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Los  Angeles  Times 
sues  county 
government 

Says  plan  to  sell  electronic  court  records 
to  private  firms  for  their  commercial  use 
will  inhibit  public  access  to  this  information 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  is  suing 
Los  Angeles  County  over  its  plan  to 
sell  electronic  court  records  to  private 
companies  for  their  commercial  use. 

The  records,  which  would  come 
from  the  county’s  computer  databases, 
would  include  information  “from  every 
piece  of  paper  in  court  files,”  according 
to  Times  attorney  Rex  Heinke. 

Heinke  is  arguing  in  the  Federal 
court  suit  that  the  recent  action  by  the 
county  Board  of  Supervisors  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  firms  for  ac¬ 


cess  to  the  court  records  violates  Cali¬ 
fornia  statutes  and  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  The  Times  lawyer  and  Tom 
Newton,  general  counsel  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  appeared  before  the  supervisors  in 
early  October  to  oppose  the  contracts. 

The  lawsuit  states:  “By  requiring 
members  of  the  public  who  seek  access 
to  electronic  court  records  to  enter 
into  a  burdensome  contract  with  the 
county,  or  seek  access  to  computerized 
information  from  private  companies 
who  have  complete  control  over  the 
disposition  of  the  information,  the 
county  has  completely  cut  off  public 
access  to  public  records.” 
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The  county  says  its  action  is  based 
on  a  1992  law  that  allows  Los  Angeles 
County  and  five  other  counties  to  sign 
contracts  with  private  firms  that  per¬ 
mit  the  counties  to  charge  fees  for  “op¬ 
tional”  or  “enhanced”  services. 

Heinke  contends  that  development, 
maintenance  and  use  of  the  county’s 
database  of  court  records  are  not  “op¬ 
tional”  or  “enhanced”  government  ser¬ 
vices.  Rather,  he  asserts,  the  database 
is  a  public  record  that  is  integral  to  the 
operation  of  the  county’s  Municipal 
and  Superior  courts. 

“The  private  companies  would  be 


allowed  to  sell  the  information  in 
whatever  form  they  choose,”  Heinke 
said  in  an  interview.  “They  would  have 
fairly  detailed  information  on  settle¬ 
ments  and  a  variety  of  other  court  mat¬ 
ters.” 

The  Times’  suit  seeks  injunctive  re¬ 
lief  to  prohibit  the  county  from  selling 
its  court  database  records. 

CNPA  said  its  board  of  directors  will 
consider  having  the  association  join 
the  Times’  suit. 

In  another  aspect  of  the  issue.  Both 
CNPA  and  the  Times  testified  before 
an  advisory  committee  of  the  Judicial 
Council  of  California  charged  with  de¬ 
veloping  rules  for  electronic  public  ac¬ 


cess  to  court  records. 

The  Judicial  Council  is  the  policy¬ 
making  agency  for  the  state  courts.  Its 
Advisory  Committee  on  Court  Tech¬ 
nology  includes  Terry  Francke,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  California  First 
Amendment  Coalition.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  seeking  public  reaction  to  such 
questions  as  to  how  privacy  and  access 
rights  should  be  protected  and  how 
conflicts  between  access  and  privacy 
rights  should  be  resolved. 

Newton  said  in  a  statement  that, 
“The  committee  appears  to  me  to  be 
predisposed  to  weigh  privacy  rights 
more  heavily  than  access  rights.  The 
committee  seems  to  fear  that  the  com¬ 
puter’s  ability  to  obtain  and  manipulate 
vast  quantities  of  information  will  be 
invasive  of  privacy  in  ways  that  paper 
access  to  the  same  information  is  not 
because  of  the  physical  limitations  of 
the  medium.” 

Francke,  although  pointing  out  that 
the  committee  has  not  yet  drafted  rec¬ 
ommendations,  agreed  with  Newton’s 
assessment  while  noting  that  he  repre¬ 
sents  a  minority  view  in  the  body. 

“I  think,”  Francke  continued,  “that 
the  majority  is  more  concerned  about 
access  to  certain  kinds  of  records  such 
as  addresses  of  parties  in  a  court  case. 
There  also  is  some  concern  about  us¬ 
ing  database  information  for  various 
kinds  of  direct  mail  lists.  The  judges, 
in  particular,  are  worried  about  the 
subsequent  use  of  bulk  information 
from  databases.” 

Two  papers  win 
legal  battles 

TWO  WASHINGTON  STATE  news¬ 
papers  won  a  double-header  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  public  records  suit 
against  state  officials. 

In  August,  Superior  Court  Judge 
Richard  D.  Hicks  ruled  that  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  and  the  Olympia 
Olympian  must  be  given  access  to  doc¬ 
uments  concerning  alleged  secret  set¬ 
tlements  totaling  $600,000  state  agen¬ 
cies  paid  to  former  legislative  employ¬ 
ees. 

More  recently,  according  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association, 
Hicks  awarded  the  dailies  and  a  Tacoma 

(See  Legal  on  page  37) 
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“The  private  companies  would  be  allowed  to  sell 
the  information  in  whatever  form  they  choose,” 
Heinke  said  in  an  interview. 
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Press  casualties 

Spokane’s  twin  tower  units  are  only  the 
las  test  to  be  damaged  or  lost  in  transit 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

LATE  LAST  MONTH,  the  folks  at 
TKS  were  rewarded  with  the  sight  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  first  four-col¬ 
or  ads,  printed  in  large  part  by  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  presses  at  nine  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  19  print  sites.  On  the  same  day 
the  Journal’s  first  four-color  appeared, 
however,  the  press  maker’s  bulletin  ar¬ 
rived  bearing  bad  news  from  another 
newspaper. 

En  route  from  Seattle  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  both  trucks  carrying  third-tier 
units  for  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view’s  two  four-high  offset  color  towers 
had  accidents  that  irreparably  dam¬ 
aged  the  units. 


After  clearing  the  Cascade  moun¬ 
tain  range,  the  first  truck  went  over 
near  the  town  of  Moses  Lake,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Douglas  W.  Osborn,  operations 
director  in  Spokane.  The  driver  was 
killed  and  the  cause  of  the  accident 
was  never  determined,  said  Osborn. 

The  paper  then  asked  TKS  to  ship 
the  second  unit,  only  to  have  the  truck 
carrying  it  down  the  mountains  fishtail 
and  roll  over  —  without  hurting  the 
driver. 

TKS  (U.S.A.)  Inc.  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Jesse  M.  Strong  said  that  because 
towers  are  designed  with  “virtually 
identical  levels”  (in  some  other  towers, 
the  second  and  fourth  levels  are  invert¬ 
ed,  creating  the  appearance  ^-f  stacked 
H-type  units),  TKS  was  able  to  modify 
a  fourth-tier  unit  from  one  tower  for 
service  on  the  third  tier  of  the  other. 


Even  so,  “each  unit  is  manufactured 
for  its  position  in  the  tower,”  said  Os¬ 
born,  who  said  TKS  “did  a  commend¬ 
able  job”  working  on  site  to  create  a  C- 
level  unit  from  a  D-level  unit.  Strong 
said  the  conversion  was  “fairly  easily 
done.” 

After  reporting  the  accidents  to  the 
insurer,  representatives  from  TKS  and 
the  insurer  visited  and  photographed 
the  sites  to  determine  if  any  equipment 
was  salvageable.  Upon  finding  both 
units  beyond  repair,  “TKS  immediate¬ 
ly  began  manufacturing  two  replace¬ 
ment  levels,”  said  Strong. 

The  first  tower  went  into  operation 
Oct.  10. 

“We  can’t  be  more  pleased,”  said  Os¬ 


born  of  the  four-color  print  quality. 
Another  third-tier  unit  is  slated  to  ship 
this  month,  with  the  second  four-high 
tower  to  be  put  into  production  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Spokane’s  TKS  towers  will  be  the 
first  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
Goss  Metro  Offset  presses. 

Earlier  episodes 

The  twin  tower  units  were  hardly  the 
first  to  be  damaged  in  transit.  TKS  was 
particularly  hard  hit  in  1989,  when  two 
accidents  cost  it  three  offset  units 
bound  for  two  big  customers. 

The  year  began  with  the  loss  of  two 
units  headed  for  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  when  the  truck  carrying  them 
rolled  over  on  the  West  Virginia  Turn¬ 
pike.  The  lost  units  were  to  be  part  of 
the  first  of  four  identical  presses. 

Recalling  the  incident,  Del  Varney, 


Dispatch  assistant  director  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  maintenance,  explained  that 
two  units  from  the  second  press  being 
readied  for  installation  were  moved  to 
the  first  press.  By  the  time  the  last  press 
was  ready  to  be  erected,  he  said,  TKS 
had  assembled  and  shipped  replace¬ 
ments  for  the  two  lost  units. 

“We  didn’t  miss  our  scheduled  start 
date,”  said  Varney,  who  added  that, 
through  a  broker,  his  paper  later  bought 
one  or  both  of  the  damaged  units. 
Though  too  badly  out  of  alignment  to 
print,  he  said  the  equipment  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  spare  parts. 

But  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  pressroom 
superintendent  James  Stolz  said  the 
News  and  Times  are  printed  on  the 
nine-unit  press  originally  meant  for 
Columbus,  including  at  least  some  of 
the  damaged  equipment. 

TKS,  said  Stolz,  repaired  the  damage 
and  brought  the  equipment  back  up  to 
factory  specification. 

“It’s  running  today  —  no  problem 
with  it,”  Stolz  remarked. 

The  press  Columbus  eventually  in¬ 
stalled,  he  added,  is  a  newer  model  with 
split  plate  cylinders  that  allow  registra¬ 
tion  of  individual  pages. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
Newsday  was  at  the  other  end  of  its 
own  installation  schedule,  when  the 
last  unit  for  its  last  TKS  press  smacked 
into  a  highway  overpass  en  route  to  the 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  production  plant. 

A  Newsday  staffer  remembered  that 
although  the  unit  “was  not  usable  ...  it 
didn’t  affect  our  schedule  at  all”  because 
another  one  was  available  from  one  of 
the  other  TKS  jobs  in  the  works  at  the 
time. 

Saving  a  satellite 

TKS  was  luckier  in  1981,  when  its 
first  full-color  U.S.  customer  was  in¬ 
stalling  state-of-the-art  pressroom  and 
mailroom  systems.  In  addition  to  its 
color  decks,  the  Record  ordered  two 
four-color  satellite  units  from  TKS.  On 
its  way  from  Port  Newark  to  the  paper’s 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  production  plant,  the 
first  big,  heavy  color  unit  spilled  off  a 
flatbed  truck  onto  busy  Rte.  17,  where  it 
sat  tying  up  traffic  for  hours. 

According  to  Record  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Malcolm  A.  Borg,  the  slow-mov¬ 
ing  truck  was  neither  stopping  nor 
turning.  The  accident,  he  said,  occurred 
when  one  of  the  truck’s  two  side  rails 


TKS  headquarters  in  Japan  was  informed  by 
telex,  and  then-president 
K.  Okamura  and  his  four  chief  engineers 
“were  in  our  office  27  hours  later,”  said  Borg. 
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gave  way,  and  the  unit  slipped  or  tipped 
off  the  wooden  supports  on  the  flatbed. 

Borg  said  that  in  addition  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  flatbed  truck,  recovery  of  the  satel¬ 
lite  unit  awaited  arrival  of  a  crane  able 
to  handle  the  expensive  roadblock 
weighing  several  tons. 

TKS  headquarters  in  Japan  was  in¬ 
formed  by  telex,  and  then-president  K. 
Okamura  and  his  four  chief  engineers 
“were  in  our  office  27  hours  later,”  said 
Borg.  “Okamura  came  over,  took  one 
look  at  it,  and  he  just  cried,”  Borg  re¬ 
called. 

Armed  with  micrometers  and  other 
equipment,  the  team  determined  after 
four  days  that  damage  was  limited  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  sideframes.  A  new 
piece  was  manufactured  and  air-freight¬ 
ed  to  New  jersey. 

Installed  in  1982,  the  satellite  unit, 
said  Borg,  “has  run  absolutely  without 
incident  ever  since.” 

The  speedy  success  of  TKS  allowed 
the  Record  to  put  high-quality  color 
printing  in  its  circulation  area  three 
weeks  before  USA  Today  launched 
newspaper  color  nationwide. 

Borg  and  the  Dispatch’s  Varney  noted 
that  the  manufacturer  is  responsible  for 
coverage  until  equipment  arrives  at  a 
customer  site. 

“Insurance  took  care  of  the  whole 
thing,”  Borg  said  of  his  damaged  satellite. 

Though  that  may  be  true  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  Strong  said  that  whatever  the 
insurance  pays  “will  not  fully  compen¬ 
sate”  for  all  the  expenses  that  accrue 
from  an  accident  —  adminstrative  costs 
and  things  like  unexpected  travel  to 
and  from  japan. 

While  most  trucking  companies  in¬ 
sure  their  freight.  Strong  said  that  be¬ 
cause  the  carriers’  coverage  usually  does 
not  exceed  $100,000,  TKS  always  heavi¬ 
ly  insures  its  equipment. 

Also,  considering  the  nine  to  12 
months  it  required  to  build  a  four-high 
tower.  Strong  said  “there’s  got  to  be  a 
lot  of  overtime  involved”  in  assem¬ 
bling,  disassembling  and  shipping  extra 
units. 

He  also  conceded  that  under  some 
market  conditions,  damage  or  loss 
“probably  does”  affect  the  ability  to 
meet  customer  schedules  and/or  man¬ 
ufacturing  timetables. 

Nevertheless,  Strong  insisted  that 
“TKS  has  never  been  a  day  late  on  any 
of  the  stuff  they’ve  sold  in  the  States.” 

He  noted  the  parent  firm’s  distress 
on  occasions  when  his  U.S.  subsidiary 
fell  even  slightly  behind  in  delivering 
its  press  controls. 


Apart  from  replacing  what  is  lost, 
Varney  said  he  believed  there  is  not  or¬ 
dinarily  any  contract  provision  to  fur¬ 
ther  compensate  for  delay  in  the  event 
of  an  accident.  Strong  said  there  are 
“very  definitely”  force  majeure  clauses 
included  in  all  contracts  to  protect 
sellers  from  delays  caused  by  events 
that  cannot  be  foreseen,  prevented  or 
controlled,  such  as  acts  of  God,  wars, 
even  strikes. 

TKS  is  not  the  only  manufacturer 
that  saw  units  damaged  or  ruined  on 
the  road,  and  the  misfortunes  certain¬ 
ly  are  not  unique  to  offset  equipment. 

MAN  Roland  Inc.  also  has  bad 
memories  from  1989,  when  some  of  its 
flexo  equipment  destined  for  the  west 
coast  of  Canada  got  no  farther  than 
New  jersey,  former  site  of  the  press 
maker’s  plant. 

“We  had  a  unit  with  a  half  deck  that 
fell  off  a  truck  not  too  far  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  Middlesex,”  said  Bill  Osborne, 
assistant  production  director  at  Pacific 


Press.  The  equipment  was  to  be  used 
to  print  the  Province,  one  of  the 
Southam  Inc.  subsidiary’s  two  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C.,  dailies. 

Noting  that  they  were  in  “pretty  bad 
shape”  from  the  spill,  Osborne  said  the 
unit  and  deck  were  replaced  rather 
than  repaired.  But,  he  added,  “it  took 
a  long  time  to  get  cleared  up.  We  were 
at  least  a  couple  of  years  getting  every¬ 
thing  straightened  away.” 

The  mishap  occurred  without  injury 
to  the  driver  when  the  truck  lost  its 
load  on  the  on-ramp  to  a  major  high¬ 
way  only  minutes  from  the  plant. 

Edward  R.  Padilla,  then  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  press  maker’s  U.S.  sub¬ 
sidiary,  said  the  unit  was  junked  after 
the  parts  and  components  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  factory  for  examination 
by  an  insurance  adjuster. 

Vancouver’s  order  was  large  enough, 
Padilla  said,  that  MAN  was  able  to 
substitute  another  unit  and  half  deck 
already  in  production  and  build  a  new 
unit  and  deck  to  replace  the  loss. 

Now  president  of  his  cwn  Somerset, 
N.j. -based  Global  Press  Sales  Inc., 
Padilla  said  the  average  trucker  proba¬ 
bly  is  unaware  of  just  how  much  of  a 


press  unit’s  weight  is  near  the  top.  For 
stability,  he  said  a  truck  trailer  should 
have  a  low  bed  to  bring  the  load’s  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  as  near  the  pavement  as 
possible,  and  that  equipment  should  be 
adequately  chained  and  otherwise  se¬ 
cured  to  the  bed  of  the  vehicle. 

He  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
defining,  in  advance  of  transport,  how, 
when  or  where  ownership  of  the  cargo 
transfers  from  seller  to  buyer,  and  then 
arranging  its  insurance  based  on  that 
understanding  —  preparations  that 
can  help  parties  avoid  the  long  delay 
experienced  by  MAN  and  Pacific 
Press. 

Salt  spray  and  stevedores 

Several  years  before  Vancouver,  how¬ 
ever,  transport  woes  already  figured  in 
the  first  permanent  North  American 
newspaper  flexo  installation,  at  Rhode 
Island’s  Providence  journal  Co.  In  fact, 
the  affected  equipment  was  hurt  twice 
—  once  aboard  ship  in  the  North  At¬ 


lantic  and  again  at  the  docks  upon  ar¬ 
rival. 

Robert  A.  Shadrick,  Providence  Jour- 
nal'Bulletin  vice  president  and  opera¬ 
tions  director,  said  crates  holding  two 
reel-tension-pasters  for  the  Wind- 
moeller  &.  Hoelscher  journalflex  press¬ 
es  became  soaked  with  sea  water  on  the 
deck  of  the  ship  that  carried  them  from 
Germany. 

The  saltwater  damaged  the  RTPs, 
and  stevedores  delivered  the  coup  de 
grace  when  they  dropped  the  crates 
while  unloading  them. 

About  the  best  that  could  be  said  of 
the  episode,  Shadrick  noted,  was  that 
only  the  already-damaged  equipment 
was  dropped. 

“They  tried  to  salvage  them,  but  the 
damage  was  so  great  that  we  wouldn’t 
accept  them.  So  they  had  to  make  two 
brand  new  ones  for  us,”  said  Shadrick. 

“They  shipped  us  units  that  were  al¬ 
ready  in  the  production  cycle,  but  all 
the  wiring  had  to  be  renumbered,”  he 
continued.  “It’s  a  big  thing  when  you 
change  these  manufacturers’  produc¬ 
tion  cycles.” 


Padilla  said  the  average  trucker  probably  is 
unaware  of  just  how  much  of  a  press  unit’s  weight 
is  near  the  top. 
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$200  million 
Ubel  suit  vs* 
Prodigy  is  dropped 


by  William  Webb 

STRATTON  OAKMONT  INC.,  a 
Long  Island  investment  firm,  has 
dropped  its  $200  million  libel  lawsuit 
against  the  Prodigy  Services  Company 
in  exchange  for  a  letter  of  apology. 

The  investment  firm,  based  in  Lake 
Success,  L.L,  had  held  Prodigy  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  unknown  subscriber  who 
posted  potentially  libelous  messages  to 
the  service’s  “Money  Talk”  bulletin 
board.  The  messages  had  accused 
Stratton  Oakmont  of  “major  criminal 
fraud”  and  of  being  a  “cult  of  brokers 
who  either  lie  for  a  living  or  get  fired,” 
among  other  things.  Daniel  Porush, 
president  of  Stratton,  was  “soon  to  be 
proven  criminal,”  one  message  alleged.  | 

Justice  Stuart  L.  Ain’s  decision  in 
May  of  this  year  held  that,  because 
Prodigy  censored  messages  containing 
swear  words  and  racial  epithets,  the 
company  acted  substantially  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  information  and  could  be 
found  legally  responsible  for  comments 
made  electronically  in  its  discussion  fo¬ 
rums. 

That  decision  rocked  the  online  in¬ 
dustry.  Speaking  for  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  legal  affairs 
representative  Ren  P.  Milam  had  stat¬ 
ed:  “The  court’s  decision  is  trouble¬ 
some  since  it  indicates  a  basic  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  how  online  service 
providers  operate  their  bulletin 
boards.” 

And  competitors  CompuServe  and 
America  Online  joined  with  other  on¬ 
line  services  in  contributing  money  to¬ 
ward  Prodigy’s  legal  defense. 

Now,  in  a  surprise  ending,  Stratton 
Oakmont  has  said  it  will  not  contest  a 
Prodigy  motion  asking  Justice  Ain  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  for  Nassau 
County  to  dismiss  the  case.  The  in¬ 


vestment  firm  cited  the  “best  interests 
of  the  parties  as  well  as  the  online  and 
interactive  services  industry.” 

Prodigy,  jointly  owned  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  IBM  and  based  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  would  not  speculate  on 
what  caused  the  sudden  reversal. 

The  company  did  confirm  it  had 
sought  documents  from  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  related  to 
earlier  investigations  of  Stratton  Oak¬ 
mont. 

The  legal  discovery  process  could 
have  made  public  a  confidential  SEC 
report  that  investigated  “boiler  room” 
brokerage  activities  and  “fraudulent 
and  deceptive  sales  practices.” 

Without  admitting  any  wrongdoing, 
Stratton  agreed  in  February  1994  to 
pay  a  $500,000  fine,  plus  an  additional 
$2  million  in  restitution  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“We  got  what  we  wanted,  which  was 
an  apology,”  said  Jacob  Zamansky,  a 
lawyer  representing  Stratton. 

Prodigy’s  statement  read:  “Prodigy  is 
sorry  if  the  offensive  statements  con¬ 
cerning  Stratton  and  Mr.  Porush, 
which  were  posted  on  Prodigy’s  Money 
Talk  bulletin  board  by  an  unauthorized 
and  unidentified  individual,  in  any  way 
caused  injury  to  their  reputation.” 

But  there  was  no  apology,  according 
to  Brian  Ek,  vice  president  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  for  Prodigy. 

“  ‘I  am  sorry  that  you  fell  down  the 
stairs’  is  a  whole  lot  different  than  ‘I 
apologize  for  pushing  you  down  the 
stairs,’  ”  Ek  said. 

Ek  believes  that  Ain  will  agree  to 
vacate  or  reverse  his  earlier  precedent¬ 
setting  ruling. 

“We  fully  expect  now  that  both  par¬ 
ties  involved  in  the  suit  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  that,  that  will  happen,”  Ek  said. 

Ek  characterized  the  dropped  law¬ 


suit  as  a  victory  for  open  speech  in  cy¬ 
berspace.  Nevertheless,  the  law  re¬ 
mains  unsettled  in  this  crucial  area  for 
online  services,  even  if  the  judge  goes 
along. 

The  answer  will  come  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ek  suggested,  as  both  versions 
of  the  telecommunications  bills  being 
considered  contain  protections  for  on¬ 
line  services  and  specifically  refer  to 
the  Prodigy  case. 

“This  really  —  coming  along  when 
it  did  —  set  the  stage  for  the  congres¬ 
sional  debate  on  cyberspace,”  Ek  said. 

Ek  agreed  that  the  case  could  be 
positive  for  Prodigy  in  the  balance  — 
especially  since  the  lawsuit  was 
dropped. 

“Without  this,  I  don’t  think  that 
congress  would  have  either  recognized 
or  mayhe  even  taken  seriously  the  need 
for  very  basic  protections  for  online 
operators  in  order  to  preserve  and  to 
allow  this  very  important  communica¬ 
tions  vehicle  to  grow,”  Ek  said. 

Groups  urge  veto 
of  telco  bill 

THE  CONSUMER  FEDERATION  of 
America  and  the  Center  for  Media  Ed¬ 
ucation  have  joined  other  groups  to 
write  to  President  Clinton  urging  him 
to  veto  the  proposed  telecommunica¬ 
tions  legislation  making  its  way  through 
Congress. 

According  to  the  CFA  and  CME, 
their  survey  shows  that  the  American 
public  is  concerned  about  the  mergers 
of  telephone  and  cable  companies  and 
other  media  outlets,  and  recognizes  that 
lower  rates  will  not  necessarily  result 
from  the  proposed  legislation. 

Charging  that  “Congress  has  written 
classic  special  interest  legislation,”  the 
letter  maintains  that  the  telco  bill  “vir¬ 
tually  guarantees  that  the  current  mo¬ 
nopolists  and  dominant  voices  across 
telecommunications  and  entertainment 
will  strengthen  their  hold  on  these  mar¬ 
kets  and,  unfortunately,  the  American 
people.” 

In  addition  to  CFA  and  CME,  the 
letter  was  signed  by  the  Consumers 
Union,  Media  Access  Project,  People 
for  the  American  Way,  Consumer  Pro¬ 
ject  on  Technology,  and  Citizen  Ac¬ 
tion. 
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Can't  Go  To  Zurich? 

You  still  can  benefit  from  this  important  conference  and  not  leave  your  desk! 


INTERACTIVE 

PUBLISHING 

EUROPE 


Cosponsored  by 


EdTOR  &  PUBUSHER, 

Swiss  Newspaper  and  Perkxcai  Pubushers' 
Associahon  (SZV),  and 
European  Newspaper  Pubushers' 
Association  (ENPA). 


his  second  annual  conference  being  held  in  Zurich, 
Siwitzerland,  will  bring  together  the  combined  wis¬ 
dom  of  publishers  involved  in  new  media.  It’s 
designed  to  put  attendees  in  the  center  of  the  fast- 
paced  issues  that  are  redefining  today’s  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  periodicals.  Thirty  interna¬ 
tional  experts  will  share  their 
strategies,  experiences  and 
application  concepts  regard¬ 


ing  new  media. 


Aud  io 


Confeifnce 


Web  Site! 


HpKpll%udio  broadcast  key  events  from  the  conference  via  our  Internet  Web  site  utiliz- 
Bfng  RealAudio  technology.  Presentations  also  will  be  archived  for  audio  on  demand. 
I  Go'to  the  “Conference  Center”  on  our  Web  site  for  a  complete 
—  schedule. 

Daily  Conference  Reports  on  E&P^s  Web  Site! 

Steve  Outing  will  be  reporting  live  from  Zurich.  His  daily  col¬ 
umn,  Stop  The  Presses!,  can  be  accessed  through  the  Home 
Page  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive.  Conference  highlights 
and  commentary  will  keep  you  informed  and  involved. 
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Writing  with  voice 
is  focus  of  session 

Columnists  are  among  the  speakers  giving  advice 
on  this  topic  at  the  AASFE  convention  in  Atlanta 


by  David  As  tor 

IN  THIS  DAY  and  age,  the  phrase 
“writing  with  voice”  might  make  one 
think  of  a  newspaper’s  audiotex  pro¬ 
gram. 

But  the  phrase  actually  describes  the 
old-fashioned  ability  to  compose  a  sto¬ 
ry  or  column  in  a  way  that  makes  the 
piece  interesting  and  evocative  for 
readers.  And  it  isn’t  easy. 

“I’m  not  sure  voice  can  be  taught,” 
said  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  writ¬ 
ing  coach  John  deGroot,  who  moder¬ 
ated  a  session  on  the  subject  at  the  re¬ 
cent  American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors  (AASFE)  conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlanta. 

“Maybe  voice  can’t  be  taught,  but  it 
can  be  liberated,”  added  one  of  the  ses¬ 
sion’s  panelists,  “Why  Things  Are” 
columnist  Joel  Achenbach  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

The  Washington  Post  staffer  said 
many  journalists  have  to  (or  feel  they 
have  to)  use  “newspaperese”  that 
sounds  like  “someone  held  a  gun  to 


your  head  and  told  you  to  make  the  sto¬ 
ry  as  boring  as  possible.” 

Achenbach  suggested  several  ways 
that  voice-seeking  journalists  can  avoid 
“newspaperese”  —  including  using  few¬ 
er  quotes  and,  if  deadlines  allow,  rewrit¬ 
ing  their  articles. 

“It  is  impossible  for  a  story  to  be 
well-written  the  first  time,”  he  said. 

Another  panelist,  Lee  May  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  said  jour¬ 
nalists  need  to  be  interested  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  do  a  piece  with  voice. 

“Before  you  can  convey  a  thought  or 
feeling,  you  have  to  feel  it  yourself,”  ob¬ 
served  the  garden  columnist,  feature 
writer  and  former  Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  correspondent.  “You  have 
to  have  a  connection  to  what  you’re 
writing  about.” 

May  cited  a  quote  by  poet  Robert 
Frost,  who  said,  “No  tears  in  the  writer, 
no  tears  in  the  reader.  No  surprise  for 
the  writer,  no  surprise  for  the  reader.” 

Kathleen  Parker,  who  does  a  column 
on  family  and  social  issues  for  Tribune 
Media  Services,  agreed. 


“The  subject  has  to  evoke  some  sort 
of  emotion  in  me,”  the  panelist  told 
the  AASFE  audience.  “I  have  to  care 
about  it.  As  editors,  try  to  let  your 
writers  write  about  what  they  care 
about.” 

Parker  added  that  journalists  should 
try  to  write  with  one  reader  in  mind  — 
as  if  they  were  having  a  conversation 
with  that  person. 

“Writing  is  really  talking,  and  read¬ 
ing  is  really  listening,”  she  remarked. 

In  fact,  deGroot  noted,  “One  of  the 
best  ways  to  help  writers  develop  their 
voice  is  to  read  their  stuff  aloud.” 

He  and  the  other  speakers  also  said 
journalists  who  want  to  write  better 
should  read  a  lot  of  books. 

“I  think  reading  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  writers  can  do,”  stated  Parker. 

“Study  writers  with  strong  voices,” 
said  deGroot,  who  is  also  special  pro¬ 
jects  editor  at  the  Sun-Sentinel. 

DeGroot  added  that  good  writers 
know  how  to  select  a  voice  appropriate 
for  the  story  —  just  like  people  speak 
differently  at  a  funeral  than  they  do  in 
a  locker  room. 

Journalists  who  write  with  voice,  he 
continued,  have  a  “romance  with 
words”  and  are  good  at  showing  rather 
then  telling. 

“Through  ‘telling’  details  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  show  your  reader  how  a  local 
politician  is  a  jerk,  or  a  hospice  nurse  is 
a  saint  —  don’t  tell  them,”  deGroot 
said. 

And  he  concluded,  “Reporting  en¬ 
ables  the  reader  to  know.  Voice  makes 
him  care.  But  both  must  begin  with 
fairness  and  accuracy.” 
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Tribune  syndicating 
a  comic  called  Tck’ 

A  STRIP  WITH  the  name  of  “Ick”  has 
been  launched  by  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  feature  is  by 
Rich  Moyer,  who  grew  up  on  a  steady 
diet  of  comic  books  and  Mad  maga¬ 
zines.  He  went  on  to  do  gag  and  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  for  the  Colorado  State 
University  student  paper  and  then 
start  a  free-circulation  cartoon  newspa¬ 
per. 

Moyer,  who  is  in  his  mid-20s,  is  a 
Denver  resident  whose  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
since  last  year. 

A  major  milestone 
for  Landers  feature 

ANN  LANDERS  HAS  reached  her 
40th  anniversary  as  an  advice  colum¬ 
nist. 

Landers  (profiled  in  E&P,  April  19, 
1986,  p.  144)  now  appears  in  more 
than  1,200  newspapers,  according  to 
Creators  Syndicate. 

Comic  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  wind? 

A  FOUR-WEEK  “Pocahontas”  holiday 
story  is  being  offered  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

The  cartoon  sequence  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  story  line  than  this  year’s  hit  Dis¬ 
ney  film,  but  stars  the  same  cast  of 


Computerized  color 
in  Sunday  ‘Luann^ 

“LUANN”  CREATOR  GREG  Evans  of 
North  America  Syndicate  has  joined  a 
small  but  growing  group  of  cartoonists 
doing  their  own  computer  coloring  of 
Sunday  comics. 

In  one  of  his  strips  using  the  new 
process,  Evans  showed  Luann  dream¬ 
ing  that  she  was  floating  past  a  rain¬ 
bow. 

Cartoon  centennial 
celebrated  in  show 

AN  EXHIBIT  CALLED  “100  Years  of 
Cartoon  Art  in  America”  will  be  on 
display  through  Nov.  16  at  Lever 
House,  Park  Ave.  between  53rd  and 
54th,  in  New  York  City. 

The  show  —  presented  by  the 
Newspaper  Features  Council  (NFC)  in 
cooperation  with  Lever  Brothers  and 
Unilever  —  includes  a  look  at  the  new 
postage  stamps  honoring  20  classic 
comics. 

Also  on  view  is  art 


(Comicana,  1994)  by  Brian  Walker. 
Another  book  on  sale  was  Your  Career 
in  the  Comics  (Andrews  and  McMeel, 
1995)  by  Lee  Nordling  for  the  NFC. 

And  the  exhibit  featured  flyers  cov¬ 
ering  the  history  of  the  comics  on  the 
postage  stamps.  These  flyers  are  also 
available  from  the  NFC,  which  is  based 
at  37  Arch  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
06830. 

T  Need  Help/  says 
a  new  King  creator 

A  COMIC  CALLED  “I  Need  Help”  is 
being  offered  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  panel  is  by 
California  cartoonist  Vic  Lee,  who  was 
born  in  Arizona  in  1959.  He  went  on 
to  become  an  All-American  soccer 
player,  bartender,  waiter,  stage  actor 
and  co-owner  of  a  chain  of  athletic 
clubs  before  signing  with  King. 

“I  Need  Help”  clients  include  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Denver  Post  and  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


characters. 


More  than  100 
have 


avail- 


color 


and 


Pocahontas  and  John  Smith  ©  the  Walt 
Disney  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 


from  the  cartoon  library 
at  Ohio  State,  the  car¬ 
toon  museums  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  San 
Francisco,  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  and 
other  sources. 

An  Oct.  27  opening 
ceremony  featured  re¬ 
marks  by  Unilever  and 
U.S.  Postal  Service  repre¬ 
sentatives,  NFC  executive 
director  Corinta  Kotula, 
literary/licensing  agent 
Toni  Mendez,  and  “Bar¬ 
ney  Google  and  Snuffy 
Smith”  cartoonist  Fred 
Lasswell  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Lasswell  also  auto¬ 
graphed  copies  of  Barney 
Google  and  Snuffy  Smith 


“I  Need  Help" 
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King  signs  ‘Chaos’ 

THE  “CHAOS”  COMIC  has  moved 
to  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Brian  Shuster’s  offbeat  panel  (E&P, 
Dec.  24,  1994,  p.  28)  was  formerly  with 
Daily  Features  Syndicate  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les. 

King  said  “Chaos”  now  has  220 
newspaper  clients. 

‘Momma’  milestone 

THE  “MOMMA”  COMIC  by  Mell 
Lazarus  of  Creators  Syndicate  has 
reached  its  25th  anniversary. 

Lazarus  (profiled  in  E&P,  Sept.  16, 
1989,  p.  42)  also  does  the  38-year-old 
“Miss  Peach”  comic  for  Creators. 

The  former  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Cartoonists  Society  won  that  orga¬ 
nization’s  Reuben  Award  as  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Cartoonist  of  the  Year”  in  1982. 

Art  sales  for  Cohen 

MARK  COHEN  HAS  become  the 
agent  for  sales  of  original  art  by  more 
than  three-dozen  cartoonists. 

The  cartoon  collector,  historian  and 
writer  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  1892-C, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  95402  —  will  also 
do  some  licensing  work  and  accept 
special  commissions  for  a  number  of 
these  cartoonists. 

Cohen’s  clients  include  Robb  Arm¬ 
strong  (“jump  Start”),  Bill  Griffith 
(“Zippy  the  Pinhead”),  Lynn  Johnston 
(“For  Better  or  For  Worse”),  Bil  Keane 
(“The  Family  Circus”),  Mike  Luck- 
ovich  (editorial  cartoons),  and  many 
others. 

Spooky  competition 

THE  “GHOST  STORY  Club”  comic  is 
holding  a  “Write  Your  Own  Ghost  Sto¬ 
ry”  contest  for  readers,  according  to 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Allan  Zullo’s  and  Dick  Kulpa’s  daily 
and  Sunday  strip  tells  a  new  tale  every 
week.  It  also  has  a  Web  site. 

Haynie  is  departing 

HUGH  HAYNIE  WILL  no  longer  be 
chief  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  after  nearly 
37  years  on  the  job. 


"For  the  last  time ,  Alex,  'To  be  or  not  to  be,'  that  IS  the 
question  “ 

“Chaos” 


The  acclaimed  creator  will  continue 
as  a  contributing  cartoonist  for  the 
Kentucky  paper. 

New  to  bookshelves 

SEVERAL  COLUMNISTS  AND  car¬ 
toonists  have  new  books  our. 

“In  My  Room”  columnist  Ro  Logrip- 
po  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  has  au¬ 
thored  In  My  World:  Designing  Living 
and  Learning  Environments  for  the 
Young  for  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

David  Catrow  has  illustrated  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  book,  William  Kotzwinkle’s  Mil- 
lion-Dollar  Bear,  for  Knopf.  Catrow  is 
a  political  cartoonist  for  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  News-Sun  and  Copley  News 
Service,  and  the  illustrator  of  the 
“Wild  Things”  feature  by  Mike  Capuz- 
zo  of  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Self-syndicated  “$en$ible  Home” 
columnist  James  Dulley  has  written  a 
book  of  the  same  name  for  Starcott 
Media  Services  of  Cincinnati.  It  in¬ 
cludes  information  about  money-sav¬ 


ing  household  improvements. 

And  Larry  Feign  has  compiled  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  “World  of  Lily  Wong” 
comic.  Banned  in  Hong  Kong  is  from 
Hambalan  Press  of  Hong  Kong. 

Against  cartoon  tax 

A  CALIFORNIA  STATE  Senator  is 
opposing  a  possible  tax  on  cartoons. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Board  of  Equalization  (BOE), 
Sen.  K.  Maurice  Johannessen  wrote, 
“Our  Constitution  explicitly  protects 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  of 
due  process.  Retroactively  taxing 
speech  in  the  form  of  a  cartoon  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  be  a  gross  infringe¬ 
ment  of  both  of  these  critical  rights.” 

The  BOE  has  asked  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  for  copies  of  records  to  determine 
how  much  sales  tax  the  Los  Angeles- 
based  company  might  have  to  pay  on 
political  cartoons  and  comics  it  repre¬ 
sents  (E&P,  June  3,  p.  49).  Creators  is 
challenging  the  potential  levy. 

Artists  going  online 

MORE  COMIC  CREATORS  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  America  Online 

Since  May,  AOL  has  been  having 
cartoonists  on  every  Sunday  night  to 
mark  the  centennial  of  comics. 

Upcoming  guests  include  “The  Born 
Loser”  cartoonist  Chip  Sansom  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
Nov.  5;  “Jump  Start”  creator  Robb 
Armstrong  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Nov.  12;  “Frank  &  Ernest”  cre¬ 
ator  Bob  Thaves  of  NEA,  Nov.  19; 
“Committed”  creator  Michael  Fry  of 
United,  Nov.  26;  “Robotman”  cartoon¬ 
ist  Jim  Meddick  of  NEA,  Dec.  3;  “9 
Chickweed  Lane”  creator  Brooke 
McEldowney  of  United,  Dec.  10;  and 
“Momma”  creator  Mell  Lazarus  of  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate,  Dec.  17. 
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NPB\  Photo  Contest 
Rules  Changed 

In  response  to  complaints  that  categories  gave 
advantage  to  photographers  from  large  papers  who 
can  take  photos  in  foreign  ‘hot  spot’  locations 


by  Robert  Salgado 

CATEGORIES  FOR  THE  Pictures  of 
the  Year  (POY)  contest  have  been 
changed  for  next  year  to  meet  objec¬ 
tions  that  the  judging  is  biased  toward 
photographers  from  large  newspapers 
that  can  send  staffers  overseas  to  the 
world’s  hot  spots. 

The  changes  were  disclosed  by  POY 
director  Bill  Kuykendall  at  the  opening 
of  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association’s  Flying  Short  Course  in 
the  Philadelphia  Marriott  West  in 
West  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

A  global  news  category  has  been 
added  to  the  single  picture  catgories  in 
the  newspaper  division  of  POY  which 
is  sponsored  by  NPPA,  the  University 
of  Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism, 
Canon  U.S.A.,  and  Professional  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Imaging  Eastman 
Kodak.  This  year’s  contest  for  1994  pic¬ 
tures  is  the  52nd,  but  NPPA  and  the 
University  of  Missouri  have  been  do¬ 
ing  it  together  only  since  1957. 

There  is  also  a  new  division  open  to 
both  newspaper  and  magazine  photog¬ 
raphers  with  three  categories;  spot 
news,  general  news  and  news  picture 
story,  with  the  first  two  being  single 
picture  categories.  Another  change  is 
the  addition  of  a  Community  Aware¬ 
ness  Award. 

The  display  at  the  Flying  Short 
Course  that  listed  the  categories  for 
the  1995  POY  contest,  which  closes 
next  Jan.  20,  described  the  Communi¬ 
ty  Awareness  Award  as  follows: 

“The  award  shall  be  given  annually 
to  a  body  of  work  that  demonstrates  an 
unusual  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  everyday  life.  Entries  must 
have  been  produced  entirely  within 
the  photographer’s  home  community. 


Salgado  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  the  small  events  in  life, 
which  are  often  overshadowed  by  the 
news  of  the  day  and  to  celebrate  those 
photographs  that  remind  us  that  the 
world  turns  mostly  on  the  labor  and 
dreams  of  the  common  man  and 
woman.” 

Kuykendall  showed  the  NPPA  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Flying  Short  Course  a  series 
of  charts  showing  the  distribution  of 
POY  awards  over  the  years  and  how 
POY  seeks  to  make  the  contest  more 
representative  of  the  best  in  today’s 
photojournalism. 

Other  speakers  at  the  Flying  Short 
Course  included  Michael  Williamson, 
newspaper  photographer  of  the  year 
and  Washington  Post  staffer,  who  urged 
photographers  to  look  for  “emotional 
response”  to  their  photographs;  Jeff 
Rivers,  associate  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  who  said  photojournalists 
have  an  obligation  to  depict  the  every¬ 
day  lives  of  all  segments  of  our  society; 
Cathaleen  Curtiss,  a  Washington  Times 
photographer,  and  her  husband,  Rick 
Kozak,  a  free-lancer,  who  described 
how  they  balanced  careers  and  a  family 
that  included  two  children;  David  Lee- 
son,  Dallas  Morning  News  photogra¬ 
pher,  who  described  the  commitment 
required  of  a  photojournalist,  and  Russ 
Kendall  of  Portland,  Maine,  who  spoke 
on  how  a  free-lance  photographer  can 
make  a  living  in  multimedia. 

The  Flying  Short  Course  went  on  to 
Louisville,  Oklahoma  City,  Denver  and 
Sacramento,  covering  all  these  cities  in 
eight  days. 


^  Bill  Kuykendall,  director  of  the  Pictures 
of  the  Year  contest,  fields  questions 
I  about  the  new  contest  categories,  dur- 
^  ing  NPPA’s  Flying  Short  Course  in 
\  Philadelphia. 
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recommend  the  following: 

•  A  joint  consultation  for  continued 
improvement  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  National  Media  Pool,  that  will 
get  journalists  to  the  scene  with  troops 
at  the  start  of  secret  operations. 

•  Development  of  an  Independent 
Coverage  Tier  System. 

•  Arranging,  as  standard  practice, 
joint  Pentagon-media  analysis  of  cov¬ 
erage  and  operations  following  each 
military  action. 

The  tier  system,  to  be  worked  out 
during  peacetime,  would  not  replace 
the  DoD  pool,  which  still  would  be 
used  in  situations  where  secrecy  or  sur¬ 
prise  would  limit  the  number  of  re¬ 
porters  who  can  accompany  troops. 

Journalists  in  the  pool  must  share 
their  stories  with  the  rest  of  the  media, 
but  once  the  independent  tier  system 
is  initiated,  all  stories  become  propri¬ 
etary. 

Each  tier  would  include  about  50 
newspeople,  with  those  news  organiza¬ 
tions  reaching  the  largest  number  of 
people  getting  in  first,  although  those 
organizations  would  not  be  limited  to 
the  first  tier  only. 

A  certain  number  of  positions  in 
each  tier  would  be  reserved  for  free¬ 
lancers,  specialty  publications  and  for¬ 
eign  journalists. 

Formation  of  the  tiers  would  contin¬ 
ue  until  all  participating  news  media 
personnel  are  accommodated. 

If  an  organization  drops  out,  each  of 
the  remaining  media  moves  up  a  slot, 
and  the  option  of  independent  cover¬ 
age  also  would  remain  available,  al¬ 
though  there  would  be  no  requirement 
for  the  military  to  accommodate  the 
independents. 

To  make  the  tier  system  work, 
Aukofer  and  Lawrence  suggested  an 
independent  facilitator’s  office  be  es¬ 
tablished.  This  office  could  be  funded 
by  the  foundations  mentioned  above 
and  would  be  responsible  for  producing 
the  military  sourcebook  for  journalists. 

“The  beauty  of  an  Independent 
Coverage  Tier  System,  overseen  by  a 
military-media  facilitator’s  office,  is 
that  it  would  bring  both  the  news  me¬ 
dia  and  the  military  together  in  a  joint 
effort  that  would  encourage  ongoing 
rapport  and  understanding  between 
the  two  groups,”  according  to  the  re¬ 
port. 

“This  would  help  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  distrust  that  have  some¬ 


times  existed  between  these  two  vital 
American  institutions. 

“The  result  would  be  more  accurate 
and  better-quality  coverage  of  military 
operations,  with  the  American  people 
as  the  ultimate  beneficiaries,”  Aukofer 
and  Lawrence  noted. 

Female 

Continued  from  page  15 

formation  but  the  reader.” 

The  daily  also  offers  a  call-in  service 
twice  a  year,  through  which  readers 
can  get  advice  from  certified  financial 
planners.  The  phone  bank,  which  is 
not  targeted  to  women  but  has  mostly 
female  respondents,  takes  in  about 
2,000  calls  a  day. 

Gillespie  is  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
financial  problems  out  there.  “We’ve 
seen  everything  from,  ‘I  have  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  treasury  bills;  should  I  be  in 
mutual  funds?’  to  ‘I’m  in  jail  and  need 
help  paying  for  a  lawyer,’  ”  she  said. 
“The  range  is  unbelievable,  but  the 
need  is  there.” 

And  a  few  years  ago,  the  Herald 
sponsored  a  free  forum  on  personal  fi¬ 
nance  that  attracted  over  500  partici¬ 
pants. 

Gillespie  thinks  newspapers  are 
smart  in  using  such  means  to  grab  the 
public’s  attention. 

“If  you  think  you’re  a  journalist  who 
works  for  a  publication,  then  you’re 
probably  not  going  to  have  a  job  in  10 
years,”  she  said.  “But  if  you  think  you’re 
a  journalist  who  works  for  an  informa¬ 
tion  company  .  .  .  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  to  distribute  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  that  people  need.” 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

Much  better  to  give  the  student  a 
modern  novel  on  the  lines  of 
Ruthanne  Lum  McCunn’s  Wooden  Fish 
Songs,  the  tale  of  a  Chinese  immigrant 
who  is  neither  a  railroad  coolie,  nor  a 
triad  mafioso,  but  a  botanist  who  dis¬ 
covers  the  hybrid  orange  in  Florida. 

The  same  for  Blacks  or  Indians.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  to  read  old  novels  on 
Black  and  Indian  losers,  they  should 
be  reading  new  novels  on  Black  and 
Indian  heroes. 

But  for  that  to  happen,  the  teacher 
would  have  to  know  of  the  book’s  exis¬ 
tence,  and  right  now,  she  has  no  way  of 
knowing  because  her  newspaper 
doesn’t  tell  her.  Hence,  her  reliance  on 


so-called  classics. 

A  system  of  mini-reviews  would  give 
the  teacher  this  information,  and  once 
she  knew  of  the  book,  she  could  obtain 
it  from  the  local  library.  If  the  library 
did  not  have  it,  the  book  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  interlibrary  loan. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  source 
of  reading  that  the  newspaper  industry 
must  pay  more  attention  to:  public  li¬ 
braries.  They,  too,  are  doing  a  poor  job 
of  encouraging  people  to  read. 

A  wall  of  book  spines,  with  a  sign 
that  says  new  books,  is  no  substitute  for 
a  list  of  the  latest  fiction  and  nonfic¬ 
tion  with  summaries  of  what  the  books 
are  about  —  something  only  the  more 
conscientious  librarians  bother  to  do. 

“The  truth  is  libraries  are  not  doing 
an  adequate  job  of  informing  patrons 
of  the  materials  acquired,”  says  George 
Needham,  executive  director  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Association. 

Not  surprisingly,  one  reads  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Libraries,  “The  rate  of  circulation 
is  slowing,  even  as  salary  expenses  fuel 
a  continued  spending  hike.” 

Since  both  schools  and  libraries  are 
funded  with  tax  dollars,  it’s  not  too 
much  to  ask  they  do  more  to  encour¬ 
age  an  activity  vital  to  this  industry. 

But  first,  the  industry  itself  must  set 
an  example. 

Iowa  caucus 
handbook  available 

THE  GAZETTE,  IN  Cedar  Rapids  has 
published  a  reporter’s  handbook  for  the 
1996  Iowa  Democrat  and  Republican 
presidential  caucuses.  The  24-page 
handbook  covers  caucus  history  and 
procedures,  candidate  contacts  and  a 
1996  political  calendar. 

CPJ  protests  jailing 

THE  COMMITTEE  TO  Protect  Jour¬ 
nalists  sent  a  letter  to  the  Jordanian 
Minister  of  Information  recently,  ex¬ 
pressing  concern  over  the  arrest  of  a 
Jordanian  journalist. 

Salameh  Ne’mat  of  the  Arabic-lan- 
guage  Al'Hayat  of  London  was  jailed 
after  publication  of  his  article,  which  al¬ 
leged  Iraqi  personnel  have  infiltrated 
Jordanian  government  and  media.  The 
Jordanian  court  claimed  that  Ne’mat’s 
articles  were  “harmful  to  national  uni¬ 
ty,”  reports  CPJ. 

Ne’mat  has  been  released  on  bail, 
pending  trial. 
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press,  judicial  system,  defendants  and 
victims? 

Definitely  not. 

Contrast  the  O.J.  case  with  the  re¬ 
cent  Bernardo  trial  in  Canada,  an 
equally,  if  not  more  sensational  case. 
The  jury  was  picked  in  two  days,  wasn’t 
sequestered,  and  the  case  was  present¬ 
ed,  judged  —  and  the  perpetrator  sen¬ 
tenced  —  in  about  three  months.  The 
main  difference?  A  pretrial  publicity 
ban  and  strict  reporting  guidelines  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial. 

The  comparison  reveals  some  very 
uncomfortable  realities  about  the  role 
of  the  press,  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
outcome  of  the  Bernardo  trial  has  been 
only  passingly  covered  in  the  U.S.  1 
challenge  a  major  news  outlet  to  cover 
that  story. 

Thus,  any  restrictions  on  future  cov¬ 
erage  resulting  from  the  O.J.  trial  are  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  amply 
demonstrated  inability  of  the  press  to 
behave  responsibly.  Someone  must 
stand  up  for  the  right  to  a  fair  trial.  It  is 
now  proven  beyond  question  that  the 
press  can’t  act  in  accordance  with  this 
principle. 

Therefore,  the  court  system  is  oblig¬ 
ated  to  place  tight  restrictions  on  the 
press  to  preserve  it,  and  to  incidentally 
spare  the  press  the  embarrassment  of 
public  display  of  its  lack  of  control. 

Peter  Bailey 

Bailey  is  with  Dell  Computer  Corp., 
however,  the  opinions  above  are 
personal  and  in  no  way  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  company. 

Ckvner 

Continued  from  page  19 

have  more  than  264,000  subscribers  in 
eastern  Tennessee.  The  company  has 
several  media  holdings  in  Knoxville, 
including  the  daily  NewS'Sentinel,  the 
cable  TV  programming  company  Cine- 
tel  Productions  and  the  Home  &  Gar¬ 
den  cable  channel. 

The  Toronto-based  media  company 
Southam  Inc.  has  sold  Dittler  Brothers 
Inc.,  a  specialty  printer  with  annual 
revenues  of  $80  million,  to  its  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  Wisconsin  Label 
Group  of  Algoma,  Wis.,  for  $34-5  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash. 

Holinger  Inc.,  the  worldwide  com¬ 


munications  company  headquartered 
in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  has 
purchased  a  number  of  Canadian 
newspaper  properties  —  including  12 
dailies,  seven  nondailies  and  several 
free  papers  —  previously  owned  by 
Toronto-based  Thomson  Newspapers, 
which  publishes  120  daily  newspapers 
as  well  as  nondailies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Legal 
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lawyer  their  court  costs  and  attorney 
fees  plus  $25,600  in  penalties,  $100  for 
each  day  the  Washington  House  of 
Representatives  and  Attorney  General 
Christine  Gregoire’s  staff  withheld  pub¬ 
lic  records  requested  by  the  newspapers. 

The  News  Tribune  and  Olympian 
wanted  to  find  out  why  the  state  hand¬ 
ed  out  such  large  sums  to  the  former 
legislative  workers  who  had  charged 
they  were  fired  because  they  refused  to 
perform  campaign  chores  for  their  boss¬ 
es,  using  state  resources.  News  Tribune 
publisher  Kelso  Gillenwater  said  the  pa¬ 
per  will  use  its  share  of  the  penalties  — 
$8,533  —  to  sponsor  public  seminars  on 
the  state’s  open  meetings  and  records 
laws. 

Fred  Hamilton,  publisher  of  the 
Olympian,  said  its  portion  also  will  be 
used  for  community  service. 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Hicks  comment¬ 
ed:  “The  decision  to  enter  into  a  confi¬ 
dentiality  agreement  involving  public 
servants  and  their  public  duties  in  re¬ 
solving  a  suit  that  is  going  to  be  paid  for 
by  public  funds,  at  public  expense,  is 
unreasonable.” 

Casualties 

Continued  from  page  29 
Moving  Metros 

-  TKS  executive  Strong  recalled  an¬ 
other  delivery  accident  while  working 
as  a  Goss  press  salesman  earlier  in  his 
career.  After  buying  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
press,  the  Danbury,  Conn.,  NewS'Times 
sold  its  old  letterpress  to  a  company  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  small  town  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  —  the  same  town  where  the 
truck  carrying  its  new  Metro  units 
would  soon  run  off  the  road,  temporari¬ 
ly  stranding  its  press. 

(Strong  said  Goss  repaired  the  press 
and  extended  its  warranty.) 

Sixteen  years  later.  Bob  Ray  &.  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.,  Algonquin,  111.,  had  a  refur¬ 


bished  nine-unit  Goss  Metroliner  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  ready  for  Le  Soleil, 
Quebec  City.  One  of  the  units  made  it 
almost  all  the  way  from  Chicago  last 
year.  Near  the  destination,  but  moving 
too  fast,  the  truck  took  a  “nasty  turn” 
and  the  unit  rolled  off,  said  Bob  Ray 
general  manager  John  R.  Steker. 

Because  the  unit  was  not  salvageable, 
said  Steker,  his  firm  purchased  another 
unit  to  fulfill  its  $2  million  contract  for 
the  project.  But  the  matter  of  who  was 
financially  responsible  for  the  loss,  he 
added,  is  still  being  sorted  out. 

Mock  funeral 

IN  AN  ELABORATE  display  of  gallows 
humor,  the  staff  of  the  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  Enterprise-Sun,  staged  a  mock 
funeral  recently  to  mark  the  demise  of 
the  106-year-old  daily. 

Reporters  and  local  politicians  paid 
their  respects  at  a  local  pub.  Upon  en¬ 
tering,  they  passed  by  a  black  styrofoam 
coffin  stuffed  with  copies  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Enterprise-Sun,  and  a 
gravestone  which  read:  “In  memory  of  a 
once  gutsy,  scrappy,  journalistic  institu¬ 
tion  that  kicked  the  pants  off  the  evil 
competition,  lavishing  breaking  news 
and  souvenir  refrigerator  magnets  on 
the  people  of  Marlborough  and  Hud¬ 
son.” 

The  6,188-circulation  Enterprise-Sun 
was  owned  by  the  Community  Newspa¬ 
per  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Fideli¬ 
ty  Investments.  Recently,  CNC  pur¬ 
chased  the  nearby  35,000-circulation 
Middlesex  News. 

API  launches 
fundraising  campaign 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  Institute  of 
Reston,  Va.,  has  launched  a  campaign 
to  raise  $10  million,  in  conjunction 
with  the  training  facility’s  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  next  year. 

API  has  already  received  $3  million 
toward  its  new  endowment,  including  a 
$1.5  million  grant  from  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foundation  and  addi¬ 
tional  donations  from  Scripps  Howard, 
Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Donrey  Media  Group  and 
James  H.  Ottaway  Sr.,  founder  of  Ott- 
away  Newspapers  and  longtime  API 
board  chairman,  and  his  sons,  Ottaway 
chairman  James  H.  Ottaway  Jr.  and 
David  B.  Ottaway,  who  is  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Washington  Post. 
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11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monihly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  cor  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


FAMILY  /  PARENTING 


SPEAKING  AS  A  PARENT:  Weekly, 
v/arm  anecdotal  style.  Track  record. 
Free  sample,  trial  run.  Family  Features, 
919  S.  Farragut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19143,  (215)  382-4338. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


SPORTS  MEt^ORABlUA  COLUMN. 
Experienced  sports  writer  offers  weekly 
column  to  interested  publications.  Will 
offer  pullouts  and  localize  to  appeal  to 
readers.  Call  (818)  967-1049. 


THE  FRANCHISE  ADVISER:  This  odvice 
column  v/ritlen  by  Ellen  Shubart,  editor 
of  FRANCHISE  BUYER  magazine,  helps 
readers  learn  how  to  buy  -  and  then 
run  --  a  franchise  successfully.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


Call  Editor  &  Publisher  about  our  low  12X 
26X  and  52X  contract  rates:  (212)  675-4380 


HEALTHCARE 


HEALTHCARE  AND  YOU:  This  by 
healthcare  journalist  and  consumer 
advocate  Duncan  Moore,  Jr.  helps  your 
readers  work  through  the  growing 
maze  in  the  healthcare  field.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  wreekly  syndicated 
column  written  (or  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  (or  free  samples. 


HUMOR 


AWARDWINNING  700  word  WEEKLY 
Samples:  Clear  Creek  Features 
Box  3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdotes 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Triol 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Tfie  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


SENIOR  TRAVEL 


GET  UP  &  GO!  A  monthly  travel  col¬ 
umn  researched  and  written  by  seniors, 
and  filled  with  senior  deals,  trips,  tips 
and  senior-friendly  destinations. 
Details:  Get  Up  and  Go!  P.O.  Box 
50400,  Reno,  NV  89513  or  (702) 
786-7419. 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Revievrs,  Columns,  Features. 
hltp://punchin.com  or  (21 2)  755-4363 


Poets,  priests  and  politicians  have  words 
to  thank  for  their  positions. 

Sting 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Accurate  Appraisals/Negotiations 
Comprehensive  evaluations  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N.Engbnd  (61 7)  545-61 75 
Wren  Bomelt,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Holla,  Canada  E.  (61 3)  525-1666 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 

Martha  Stewart  changes  my  life! 

Maureen  Dowd 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  *  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70. 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO 
2355  Pershing  Blvd.-Suite  301 , 
Baldwin,  NY  11510.  New  York  (516) 
379-2797Aampa  (81 3)  786-5930. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Leirax  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peochtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consuhants-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


SaJTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
1 08  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  3861 4 
(601 )  627-7906  Fox  601  -627-79063* 

W.C.  Shoemaker-Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  baidc, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

&: 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  J9715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


REWARD  YOURSELF:  Newspapers  (or 
sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


ALABAA4A  well  established,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  and  associated  shopper. 
20-year-owner  financing  available.  Con- 
fidentiality  Agreement  required. 
$560,000.  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 
Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081  or  call 
(334)566-7198 


AAAINE-Whot  A  Bargain! 

Owners  relocating  means  quick 
sale  of  this  solid  weekly. 

Central  locotion.  Good  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Priced  right/owner  financing  for 
individual  able  to  move  quickly.  W.  B. 
Grimes,  (301)540-0636. 


ZONE  6  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive 
weekly.  Gross  $500K+  in  '95.  Fast¬ 
growing  resort  retirement  and  industrial 
area.  Reply  to  Box  07581,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AA4ERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  420 
publications,  including  1 1 2  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential. 

Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SAIE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  odd  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  Fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  oll-cosh  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Marxigement  welcome  to  stoy  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Cadbom 
CKOpHcal  (310)  372-0372. 

MAILROOM 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  (71 3)  468-5827. 

MAIL  ROOM 

104  count-o-veyors  rebuilt  with 
alternator.  $1 500  each. 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries 

_ (800)  821-6257 _ 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817 

Fox  (770)  590-7267 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (51 3)  278-2651  and 
ask  for  David  Sbuter. 


FACKELMAN  NEWSPAPERS  GROUP 
seeks  to  acquire  weekly  and  snrKill  daily 
newspapers  in  the  south,  midwest.  We 
can  offer  cash  or  terms.  We  also  offer 
experience,  commitment  to  excellent  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  If  you're  interested, 
please  give  us  a  col),  confidentiality 
guaranteed.  Marc  A.  Richard,  Opera¬ 
tions  V.P.,  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  910,  Jennings,  LA 
70546,  telephone  (31 8)  824-301 1 . 


MAILROOM 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


_ PRESSES _ 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
6-UNIT  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
GOSS  COSMO  OFFSET  WEB  PRESS 
22  3/4”  CUTOFF  W/DOUBLE  FOLDER 
CONTAQ  PRINT  MEDIA  &  GRAPHICS 
PHONE  OR  FAX  (81 3)  781  -5550  OR 
PHONE  (800)  705-6433 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED;  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  Harris  VI 5A;  2/u 
News  King;  7/u  Harris  V22. 

Tel  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  (91 3)  362-8901 

Love  is  a  rose  and  you  better  not  pick  it, 
it  only  grows  when  its  on  the  vine. 

Dr.  John  Thomas 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#- 28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(714)  644-2661,  Fax  (714)  644-0283 

A  man  must  be  able  to  cut  a  knot,  hr 
everything  cannot  be  untied;  he  must 
know  how  to  disengage  what  is  essential 
from  the  detail. . .  hr  everything  cannot  be 
equally  considered;  in  a  worn,  he  must 
be  able  to  simplify  his  duties,  his  business 
and  his  lih. 

Henri  Frederic  Amiel 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

Harris  N-845,  22  3/4",  7-units,  RBC-2 
Harris  N-845,  3  add-on,  22  3/4" 

Goss  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  2  units  1000, 
add-on 

Goss  Metro,  5  units,  22  3/4",  2:1  folder 
Goss  Metro,  2  units  add-on,  22  3/4" 
Goss  Suburixin,  1 0  units,  2  folders,  22" 

BELL  CAMP  INC. 
(201)492-8877 
Fax  (201)  492-9777 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fox  (770)  552-2669 

Need  an  add-on  for  your  Community 
Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-auality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 
arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 
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The  newspaper 
industiy's  meeting 
place. 

(2U)  675*4380 


DEADLINES 
1 1/25  Editor  &  Publisher 
LINE  ADS:  11/17 
DISPLAY  ADS; 
RESERVATIONS;  11/15 
MATERIAL  DUE:  11/17 


PRESSES 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

2  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAU  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailrcx>m  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-581 7  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


I  WANT  TO  BUY  your  Deodliner  1 9 
inch  Film.  Call  Jim  Smith, 

(207)  594-4401  ext.  248. 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


J.C.&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Circulation  and  Fulfillment  Systems 
Over  30  installations  since  1 984. 
Call  (91 3)  681  -8493,  Ask  for  Joe. 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 

Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Comploint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  cof¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

yfMfm 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCUIATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 

_ Our  27th  Yeor _ 


PRO  ‘;tart^ 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


It  is  belter  to  be  hated  hr  what  your  are 
than  loved  hr  what  you  are  not. 

Andre  Gide 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (61 6)  458-661 1 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VERinCATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40  <  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


fO 
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PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVKES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING  AND 
TELEAAARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

CONSULTANTS 

American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Patricia  Hid  Longstaff. 
(800)554-3091. 


STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL.  Home 
Delivery,  Single  Copy,  Distribution,  Etc. 
30  years  experience.  We  have  79 
clients.  Call  the  Von  Entress  Group, 
(708)717-5554. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATKDNS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPlOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet;  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

...We're  like  the  dinosaurs. ..doing 
ourselv^  in  much  faster  than  they  ever 

did. 

Perry  Farrell 


UBI  D  WikMTEn 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  seeks  outstand¬ 
ing  candidates  for  its  Master  of  Science 
degree  program  in  media  manage¬ 
ment.  Course  work  emphasizes  com¬ 
munication  theory  and  research  in 
journalism,  with  opportunity  for  empha¬ 
sis  in  visual  communications.  B.S. 
degree  and  Graduate  Record  Examina¬ 
tion  required.  Program  requires  1-2 
years  of  study,  plus  project  or  thesis. 
Teaching  assistantsnips  possible  in 
graphics  or  photojournalism.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  fall  1 996  due  March  1 .  Send 
applications  to  James  Crook,  University 
of  Tennessee,  330  Communications 
Building,  Knoxville,  TN  37996-0330. 

JOURNALISM.  Two  full-time,  nine- 
month,  assistant  professor,  tenure-track 
positions  in  an  accredited  journalism 
program  beginning  August,  1996. 
Salary  based  on  qualifications  and 
experience. 

(1)  PRINT  JOURNALISM  -  Ph.D.  pre¬ 
ferred  with  five  or  more  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  experience. 
Teaching  duties  include  basic  reporting, 
journalism  history,  journalism  and 
society,  communications  ethics  and 
issues.  Telephone  queries  to  James 
Highland  at  (502)  745-5837. 

(2)  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  -  Ph.D.  pre¬ 
ferred  with  five  or  more  years  of  prog¬ 
ressive  public  relations  experience. 
Teaching  duties  include  fundamentals  of 
public  relations,  public  relations  com¬ 
munications  and  public  relations  pub¬ 
lications.  Telephone  queries  to  Dr.  John 
Bamum,  (502)  745-5834. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
official  transcripts  and  three  letters  of 
recommendotion,  designated  either 
Print  Journalism  Search  or  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Search  to:  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Western  Kentucky  University,  1  Big 
Red  Way,  Bowling  Green,  KY  42101- 
3576.  Review  of  applications  begins 
December  1,  1995  and  will  continue 
until  filled. 

Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

TENURE-TRACK  JOURNALISM  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor.  Fall  1996.  Ph.D. 
required,  professional  experience 
desired.  Ideal  candidate  will  contribute 
to  a  new  master's  degree  in  Science 
and  Technology  Journalism,  have  edu¬ 
cation,  background,  experience  in  tra¬ 
ditional  or  emerging  facets  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  communication.  Application 
review  begins  Nov.  15.  Applications 
accepted  until  position  filled.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  vitae,  names/addresses  of  three 
references  to:  Professor  Howard  Filers, 
Chair,  Journalism  Personnel  Committee, 
Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station, 
TX  77843-41 1 1 .  (409)  845-4685/Fax 
(409)  845-5408  (h-eilers@tamu.edu). 
Texas  A&M  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON'S 
Department  of  English  and  Communica¬ 
tion  invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
track  assistant  professor  position  in 
medio  studies,  beginning  August  1 996. 
Teaching  and  media  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Ph.D.  and  scholarly  potential 
required.  Four-course  semester  teaching 
load,  consisting  mainly  of  courses  in 
medio  writing,  with  summer  teaching 
opportunities. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
transcripts,  and  three  recommendation 
letters  by  January  31,  1996  to  Dr.  Nan 
Morrison,  Chair,  Department  of  English 
and  Communication,  College  of 
Charleston,  66  George  Street,  Chadeston, 
SC  29424. 

Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Empbyer 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Well-established  Arizona-based  daily 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
firm  seeks  well-qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced  professional  with  proven  skills  in 
aspects  of  newspaper  management, 
accounting,  commercial  printing,  data 
processing,  and  personnel.  Applicants 
should  send  resume,  salary  requirements, 
and  references  to  Box  07590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

A4ASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hoor  Une  P.O.Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

HARD  TO  FIND  PRESS  PARTS? 
Largest  Press  Plumbing  Parts  Stock  in 
Country-Overnight.  GREAT  PRICESI! 
Filters,  Regulators,  Hoses,  Gauges. 
PACIFIC  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES,  INC. 
A/X  (800)201-7500  M/C 


ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES/MANAGEMENT 
Central  Indiana's  premiere  group  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  has  an  opening  for 
an  experienced  account  executive  who 
is  ready  to  take  the  next  step.  Due  to 
our  rapid  growth,  you  will  be  placed  on 
the  fast  track  to  booming  a  sales  man¬ 
ager.  We  offer  a  base  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission,  and  an  excellent  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  to  S.  Gause, 
Topics  Newspapers,  9615  N.  College 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46280. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Relocating  to  SE  Florida?  An  estab¬ 
lished  community  newspaper  needs  an 
experienced  sales  rep  with  energy  and 
ideas  who  can  sell  both  agencies  and 
'nKxn  and  pops'.  Send  resume  to  Box 
07582,  Edil^  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

One  of  America's  best  newspapers.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  has  an  opening 
for  a  classified  advertising  manager, 
managing  our  entire  telemarketing 
department.  We're  looking  for 
someone  with  outstanding  creative,  ana¬ 
lytical  and  interpersonal  skills  who  can 
think  outside  the  box!  A  proven,  verifia¬ 
ble  track  record  in  advertising  soles 
management  is  a  must  to  succeed  in 
this  dynamic  and  competitive 
marketplace.  In  addition  to  an  excellent 
starting  salary  and  bonus  plan,  you'll 
participate  in  such  'extras'  as  company- 
paid  pension  plan,  profit  sharing  plan, 
group  life,  optional  major  medical 
insurance,  cost  of  living  supplements 
and  much  more.  Interested?  Write  to  us 
outlining  your  background  and  salary 
requirements. 

Times  Publishing  Company 
Human  ResourcOs 
P.O.Box  11 21 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 

EOE  M/F 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  needed  for 
50,000  doily.  Need  staff  leader  who 
brings  new  ideas  for  revenue  growth. 
We  offer  competitive  salary/benefits 
and  excellent  quality  of  life  lor  you  and 
your  family. 

Send  resume  to:  Ad  Director,  Times-News, 
P.O.  Box  479,  Kingsport,  TN  37662. 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  wolls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experierKe! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOa  FREE 
(800)657-2110 


_ ADVERTISLNG _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  need  a  creative  goal  oriented  sales 
manager  to  lead  our  experienced 
group  of  retail  and  classified  outside 
sales  people.  Major  account  experierKe 
a  plus.  Our  market  requires  product 
development  skills,  attention  to  detail 
and  a  strong  work  ethic.  Lead  and 
motivate  an  established  team  to  greater 
sales  achievement.  Competitive  com- 
nsation  package,  401  (k)  and  other 
nefits.  please  send  resume  to:  Rob 
Mercer,  Ad  Director,  Springfield  News- 
Sun,  202  North  Limestone  Street, 
Springfield,  OH  45503.  EOE 


INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Gwinnett  Daily  Post  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  fostest  growing  markets  in 
the  country.  It  is  metro  Atlanta's  largest 
county.  Our  paper  has  just  converted 
from  a  three  day  weekly  to  a  five  day 
per  week  publication.  We  believe  our 
success  deperKis  on  the  success  of  our 
classified  department.  Therefore  it  is 
imperative  that  we  hire  the  best  in  the 
business.  If  you  have  the  ability  to  hire, 
train  and  motivate  an  Inside  Sales  Staff 
and  create  a  classified  section  that  is 
the  largest  and  most  useful  in  the 
market  then  we  need  to  work  with  you. 
Your  earnings  potential  will  be  betv^en 
$35,000  and  $40,0CO  per  year  with  at 
least  50%  of  your  compensation  based 
on  revenue  results.  Fox  your  resume  to 
Melody  Bishop  at  (770)  339-5853. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  A4ANAGER  for  a 
daily/weekly  combination  with  big 
plans  for  the  future.  Live  and  work  in 
California's  beautiful  and  historic  gold 
country.  Our  new  leader  must  have  a 
strong  track  record  in  sales  and  at  least 
3  years  in  a  management  role.  We're 
looking  for  a  strategic  thinker  who  can 
write  a  plan  of  action  and  then  nxjke  it 
happen.  Send  a  resume  and  a  letter  tell¬ 
ing  us  why  you're  our  new  RAM. 
Salary/MBO.  Benefits.  Profit  sharing. 

Respond  to  Scott  Little,  publisher,  the 
Auourn  Journal,  P.O.  Box  5910, 
Auburn,  CA  95604. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Suburban  newspaper  group  seeks  a 
sales  leader  to  manage  our  retail  staff. 
Successful  candidate  will  be  a  creative 
problem-solver  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  sales  training,  promotion,  co-op,  pre¬ 
print  sales  and  research.  Send  resume 
to  Box  07579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Gazette  In  Northampton,  MA  is 
looking  for  o  RAM  to  help  lead  our 
excellent  soles  staff  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.  Competitive  market.  We  sell  o 
multi-product  line.  Proven  od  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  and  leadership  a  must. 
Send  resume,  salary  needs  and  cover 
letter  to  John  Ebbets,  ad  director.  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette,  1 1 5  Conz  Street, 
Northampton,  MA  01 060. 


SALES  SUPERVISOR:  The  Pensacola 
News  Journal-Northwest  Fbrida's  pre¬ 
mier  daily  news  publication  with  circub- 
tion  of  63,000  daily  and  86,000  Sun- 
day-i$  looking  br  a  sales  supervisor 
who  will  oversee  six  outside  sates  exec¬ 
utives.  This  person  along  with  our 
senior  sales  supervisor,  will  report  to 
the  Soles  Director.  This  position  pro¬ 
vides  a  perfect  forum  to  snowcase  skills 
intrinsic  to  the  development  of  our  sabs 
staff  and  advertisers.  Both  retail  and 
classified  sales  experience  preferred, 
but  not  essential.  Top-notch 
interpersonal  skills,  creative  business 
devebpment  initiatives  and  steady  field 
work  ambition  are  of  major 
importance.  Great  opportunity  for 
major  account  executive,  strong  terri¬ 
tory  rep  or  a  supervisor  presently  at  a 
smaller  property.  Send  current  salary 
and  requirements  ta  Advertising 
Director,  Pensacola  News  Journal,  P.O. 
Bax  12710,  Pensacala,  FL  32574. 
Pensacola  News  Journal  is  a  DRUG 
FREE  WORKPLACE  and  requires  testing 
for  drugs  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

AA/Equol  Opportunity  Empbyer 


SHOPPER  SALES  MANAGER 
Start-up  specialist  for  a  new  weekly 
shopper,  100  per  cent  home  delivery 
by  carrier.  Beautiful  Southwest  Utah. 
Tremendous  growth  area.  Minimum  10 
years  experience  in  shopper  sales  and 
management,  with  a  proven  track 
recorcT  You  will  be  responsible  for  a 
staff  of  4  to  start.  Must  be  creative  and 
possess  solid  sabs  skills.  You  must  train, 
sell,  promote,  and  understand  budget 
process.  In  return  we  offer  a  base 
sabry  of  $30,000  plus  bonus  and  com¬ 
mission.  Income  potential  of  $40,000 
plus.  Company  benefits  include  paid 
vocation,  paid  sick  leave,  medical  and 
dental  insurance  and  a  401|k) 
package.  We  will  pay  to  relocate  the 
right  candidate. 

To  respond  please  send  your  resume  to: 

The  Spectrum 
Attn;  Jennie  Johns 
275  E.  St.  George  Blvd. 

St  George,  UT  84770 

ARTDfREaOR 

ZONE  4  100,000  daily,  145,000  Sun¬ 
day  AM  paper,  is  seeking  an  Art 
Director  with  a  strong  journalism  back¬ 
ground  to  help  take  our  recent  redesign 
to  the  next  level.  The  position  carries 
overall  responsibility  for  the  newspa¬ 
per's  design  and  direct  responsibility 
for  the  art  and  photo  departments. 
Strong  photographic,  graphic  and  typo¬ 
graphical  skills  are  a  necessity.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
07584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Hang  it  up  Boris,  you  ain't  the  man  you 
used  to  be. 


CIRCULATION 


BE  A  HERO/HEROINE 

We're  looking  for  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  take  ^arge  of  the  department 
br  an  11 ,000  daily  (Monday  thraugh 
Saturday)  in  Central  New  York.  The  suc- 
cessbl  candidate  will  be  goals-oriented 
with  plenty  of  drive  and  energy.  Salary, 
bonus  potential  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  Publisher  Bruce  Frassinelli,  The 
Palladium-Times,  Oswego,  NY  at  (315) 
343-3800. 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

DO  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  STUFF?? 
Are  you  in  a  #2  position  in  your 
Circulation  Department  and  know 
you're  ready  br  the  lop  position?  Are 
you  just  chomping  at  the  bit  to  show  off 
oil  your  talents?  Do  you  hove  a  proven 
track  record  in: 

•Consistent  and  solid  circulation 
increases.  ‘Sabs  promotions  and  plan¬ 
ning  br  carriers  and  single  copy  sabs, 
TSO.  ‘Budget  experience,  setting 
departmental  goals,  creating  sales 
incentives.  ‘High  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  motivation  to  guide  others  to  meet 
sales  revenue  goals.  ‘Prioi  successbl 
management  of  circulation  people. 
•Recognizing  and  solving  problems. 
•Customer  service  and  retention.  ‘Ex¬ 
cellent  organizational  abilities.  ‘Strong 
communication  skills. 

This  is  a  family  owned  newspaper  in 
Morgantown,  WV,  home  of  the  WVU 
Mountaineers,  with  1 9,000  daily  and 
27,000  Sunday  circulation.  We  are 
looking  br  the  right  person  to  lead  the 
department  in  this  award-winning 
nevrspaper. 

Competitive  starting  salary  of  $40,000 
to  $47,000,  plus  bonuses,  company 
car,  medical  benefits,  and  more,  it  you 
have  the  right  stuff,  please  send  your 
resume  with  cover  letter  to: 

Kathleen  A.  Roese 
Associate  Publisher 
1 251  Ead  L.  Core  Rood 
Morgantown,  WV  26505 
EOE 


Dr.  John  Thomas 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity  for  career  minded 
individual.  Rapidly  expanding  and 
highly  successful  group  of  weeklies  is 
seeking  an  experienced  circulator  to 
join  our  dynamic  team.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  in  both  hand  and  mail 
delivery  systems.  Salary  $26K  with  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Box  07504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Zone  2  Daily/Weekly  10,000-i-  seeks 
energetic,  hands-on  Manager.  Mid  to 
high  $20's  plus  great  benefits.  Box 
07245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INDEPENDENT  door-to-door  solicita¬ 
tion  company  wanted  for  mid-sized 
Great  Lakes  market.  Healthy  market  has 
large  student  population  and  approx. 
20,000  apartment  households  needing 
your  attention.  Send  your  contact  name 
and  phone  number  to  Box  07585, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Challenges  abound,  but  so  do  pro- 
bssionol  rewards  br  an  out-af-the-box 
thinker  with  initiative  and  an  understan¬ 
ding  of  the  newspapers'  next  genera¬ 
tion.  We're  restructuring  our  metro 
reporting  staff  and  need  an  experi¬ 
enced  team-ariented  editor  to  offer 
creative  guidance  and  coaching  as  we 
knock  down  newsroom  walls  on  our 
way  to  the  next  level.  Send  resume, 
rebrences  and  >vork  samples  to; 

Human  &  Organizational  Development 
Linda  Wienandt.  Metro  Editor 
The  Bakersfield  Calibrnian 
P.O.  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fox:  (805)  395-7484 


ASSISTANT  EDITORS 

New  Times  is  looking  br  writer-editors 
to  fill  immediate  openings  at  our 
award-winning  weekly  newspapers  in 
Phoenix,  Miami  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires 
fine  writing  skills  and  the  ability  te  edit 
reviews,  news  and  feature  material. 
(Phoenix  applicants  need  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  the  arts;  Houston  applicants 
^ould  be  news-oriented.)  We  want 
editors  who  can  craft  a  compelling  nar¬ 
rative,  work  well  with  writers  and  help 
us  maintain  the  high  quality  of  our  pub¬ 
lications. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  at  least 
two  years  of  post-college  editing  expe¬ 
rience;  those  with  liberal  arts  back¬ 
grounds  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
SACRAMENTO  NEWS  &  REVIEW 
Award  winning  90,000  circulation 
alternative  weekly  newspaper  in  Cali- 
bmia's  capital  city  is  searching  br  an 
assaciate  editor  with  investigative 
reporting  skills.  Must  be  qualified  to 
undertake  investigative  projects  and 
help  lead  a  small  team  of  young 
reporters  and  freelance  writers  in  cover¬ 
ing  local/statewide  news.  Excellent 
clips  and  at  least  five  years  experience 
as  a  reporter  and/or  editor  required. 
Experience  in  alternatives  a  PLUS.  Send 
resume  and  clips  ASAP  ta  Melinda 
Welsh,  1015  20th  Street,  Sacramento, 
CA  9581 4,  by  November  22. 

^  CITY  EDITOR 

High-energy  city  editor  with  a  natural 
flair  br  news  and  a  visual  imagination 
sought  to  guide  a  young  and  talented 
staff  at  aur  colorful  mid-40's,  7-day 
daily  west  af  Cleveland;  four  zoned  edi¬ 
tions.  We  push  ourselves  hard  to  excel 
and  tackle  everything  from  village  coun¬ 
cils  on  up  to  national-scope  reporting 
projects.  Send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Tom  Skoch,  managing 
editor.  The  Morning  Journal,  165/ 
Broadway,  Lorain,  OH  44052. 

FAX  YOUR  AD 
TO  US 

(212)  929-1259 


COMMUNITY  MINDED  EDITOR 
Needed  for  6500  AM  daily  in  NE 
Arkansas.  If  you  want  to  work  for  a 
respected  newspaper,  a  great  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  great  stafC  on  great 
equipment,  with  great  probssionaT  and 
financial  opportunity,  send  your  resume 
to  David  Mosesso,  PDP,  P.O.  Box  38, 
Paragould,  AR  72451  -0038. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF,  17,000  Northwest 
daily  seeks  working  supervisor  br  3- 
person  desk.  Daily  design/editing 
experience  required,  pagination  pre- 
brred.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Let¬ 
ter,  resume,  clips  to  John  McCartney, 
ME,  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Box  1330, 
Port  Angeles,  WA  98362. 


COPY  EDITOR  including  paginating 
pages  for  37,000  Maryland  Gazette 
twice-weekly  new^aper  just  across 
from  the  Baltimore  City  line.  Aggressive 
newspaper  bunded  in  1727.  Chances 
for  advancement  to  company-owned 
daily  are  excellent.  Write  to  Ed  Casey, 
executive  editor.  Capital  Gazette 
Newspapers,  2000  Capital  Drive, 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 . 


COPY  EDITOR,  The  Albany  Herald,  a 
35,000  AM  daily  in  the  heart  of 
Southwest  Georgia,  seeks  an  entry-level 
to  journeyman  copy  editor  br  our  12- 
person  news  desk.  Our  editors  focus  on 
words,  but  we  also  cross-train  heavily 
in  page  design  and  QuarkXPress,  and 
we  manage  to  have  a  pretty  good  time 
in  a  pressure-filled  environment.  Send 
resume  and  editing  samples  to  Steve 
Masters,  copy  chief.  The  Albany 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  48,  Albany,  GA 
31702. 


COPY  EDITORS/PAGINATORS 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  newspaper 

np  seeks  talented  and  experienced 
personnel.  Our  news  production 
center  paginates  five  daily  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  over 
200,000.  We  are  looking  for  both  rim 
editors  and  page  designers  to  work  on 
our  Harris  XP2T  pagination  system  and 
PC-based  editing  system.  We  welcome 
all  levels  of  experience,  including  recent 
college  graduates.  Our  requirements:  a 
love  of  words,  hard  work  and  taugh 
challenges.  Send  a  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Chris  Campos,  Managing 
Editor,  Alameda  Newspaper  Groins, 
4770  Willow  Rood,  Pleasanton,  CA 
94588.  Phone:  (510)  416-4862. 


The  Lincoln  Journal-Star  is  seeking  a 
skilled,  enthusiastic  editor/page 
designer  to  join  our  news  desk  team. 
We  are  a  brand-new  80,000- 
circulation  (86,000  Sunday)  morning 
daily  created  by  the  merger  of  morning 
and  afternoon  newspapers  in 
Nebraska's  capital.  We  are  in  transi¬ 
tion  to  bll  pagination  on  a  news  desk 
that  includes  editors,  page  designers 
and  artists. 

The  right  person  br  this  job  will  be  a 
cheerbi  perfectionist  with  a  can-do  atti¬ 
tude.  Excellent  editing,  headline  writing 
and  page  design  skills  required.  Expe¬ 
rience  on  a  daily  newspaper  is  a  must; 
experience  with  electronic  pagination 
strongly  desired.  Journalism  degree 
preferred.  This  is  a  full-time  position 
that  includes  nights  and  weekends. 

Please  send  resume  and  tearsheets  by 
Nov.  10,  1995  to  Human  Resources, 
Lincoln  Journal-Star,  P.O.  Box  81689, 
Lincoln,  NE  68501. 

Equal  Opportunity  Empbyer 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

DEPUTY  METRO  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise  in  Riverside,  CA 
seeks  skilled,  experienced  assignment 
editor  to  help  direct  local  news  staff  of 
80-plus.  Our  aggressive  approach  to 
zoning  and  local  news  keeps  us  grow¬ 
ing  over  170,000  circulation  in  com¬ 
petitive  market  60  miles  east  of  L.A. 

Send  resume,  samples  and  cover  letter 
explaining  your  current  role  to  Norm 
Bell,  metro  editor,  3512  14th  Street, 
Riverside,  CA  92501 . _ 

DESIGN  EDITOR  NEEDED  immediately 
to  take  our  pages  from  OK  to  award- 
winning.  This  new  position  will  be  the 
top  desk  spot  at  a  growing  16,500- 
circulation  Pennsylvania  daily.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  good  eye  for  layout  and  color, 
management  and  training  skills  are  a 
must.  Because  you'll  also  be  leading  us 
into  pagination  next  year,  proficiency 
in  QuarkXPress,  Photoshop,  Freehand 
will  give  you  the  edge  over  other  can¬ 
didates.  We  offer  excellent  pay  and 
benefits,  including  pension  arKi  401  (k). 

Serxi  resume  and  work  samples  Id  Box 
07589,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESIGNER 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  an 
award-winning  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
per  with  1 25,000  daily  and  1 65,000 
Sunday,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
page  designer  to  join  its  news  design 
desk.  Strong  Mac  skills  are  essential, 
especially  QuarkXPress,  and  sports 
design  would  be  a  plus. 

You  will  be  expected  to  produce  lively 
and  informative  pages,  using  elements 
you  create  along  with  those  provided 
by  an  energetic  team  of  writers, 
graphic  artists  and  photographers.  We 
are  looking  for  people  able  to  cover  a 
wide  range  of  design  tasks  on  their 
own  and  who  work  well  with  others. 

Interested? 

Send  your  portfolio  to  Malcolm  Stations, 
design  desk  chief,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  1 00  Midland  Ave.,  Lexington,  KY 
40508.  (606)  231-  3265  Tuesday  - 
Friday  5  p.m.  -  1 2  a.m. 

_ EOE  M/F _ 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  needed  for  Point,  the 
leading  aniine  guide  to  the  World 
Wide  Web.  (http://www.pointcom.com). 
Lead  and  nurture  team  of  crack  writers; 
edit  copy;  develop  new  content;  design 
and  oversee  daily  publication  of  home 
page;  drive  fast-growing  international 
service  into  the  future.  Internet  know¬ 
ledge  important,  yet  less  vital  than 
talent,  vision,  and  deep  publishing 
experience.  Must  relocate  to  New  York 
City.  Letter  and  work  history  to:  Chris 
Kitze,  president,  c/o  Imac- 
vean@teleport.com. 


The  proper  function  of  man  is  to  live, 
not  to  exist.  I  shall  not  waste  my  days  in 
trying  to  prolong  them. 

Jock  London 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR/EDITORIAL  DIREaOR 
News  executive  needed  to  direct 
editorial  operations  for  an  established 
business/professional  news  magazine. 
We  are  looking  for  a  proven  leader 
with  strong  assignment  and  editing 
skills  honea  at  a  daily  or  large  weekly 
nevvspaper.  Background  in  business  or 
scientific/medical  journalism  helpful  but 
not  required.  This  is  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  with  great  grov^  potential  in  mog- 
azine  management  for  a  highly 
motivated  person.  Moil  or  fax  your 
resume  with  letter  including  salary 
requirements  to:  FANCY  PUB¬ 
LICATIONS,  HR-VP,  P.O.  Box  6050, 
Mission  Viejo,  CA  92690.  Fax:  (714) 
855-3045. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  for  65,000 
daily  and  Sunday  Standard-Examiner, 
Ogden,  Utah.  This  position  produces 
the  editorial  page,  writes  daily 
editorials,  oversees  op-ed  and  letters  to 
the  editor.  Emphasis  on  interactivity 
with  readers.  Position  also  requires  com¬ 
munity  involvement.  Our  editorial  point 
of  view  is  moderate.  Position  available 
in  late  fall.  Regional  knowledge  a  plus. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  samples  of 
writing  and  salary  expectations  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  Standard-Examiner,  P.O.  Box 
951,  Ogden,  UT  84402. 


EDfTORIAL 


ASSISTANT  MANAQNG 
EDITOR 

Experienced,  creative  and  dynamic 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  sought  to 
lead  a  team  of  staff  and  freelance  tele¬ 
vision  feature  writers.  A  background  in 
newspapers  and/or  entertainment 
feature  writing  with  a  sound  knowledge 
of  QuarkXPress,  Adobe  Photoshop  or 
equivalent  is  necessary.  Multi-lingual 
abilities  a  plus.  We  offer  on  excellent 
benefits  package  and  competitive 
salary.  Send  resume  to:  TV  Data,  Attn: 
Human  Resources,  Northway  Plaza, 
Queensbury,  NY  1 2804  or  email  to 
hr@tvdata.com..  No  phone  colls,  please. 

EDITOR 

WEEKLY  BUSINESS  &  LEGAL-FLORIDA 
Publisher  seeks  experienced  editor  for 
weekly  business  newspaper  focusing  on 
real  estate,  low  and  technology.  Editor 
will  be  responsible  for  managing  staff, 
editing  copy,  writing  columns,  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  on-line  product  (url:http:// 
www.review.net).  Must  be  hard¬ 
working  and  committed  to  editorial 
excellence. 

Send  resume  to:  Kenneth 
Karpay  (Editorial  Consultant),  Public 
Strategies,  Inc.,  204  Oakdale  Road, 
Baltimore,  MD  21210  (or  by  e-mail: 
kdk5779@aol.com). 


EDITORIAL 


COMMODITIES 

NEWS 


MEWS  EDITORS 

BL(X)MBERG  Business  News  seeks  experienced 
business  editors  to  handle  corporate  news  stories  at  its 
bureau  in  Princeton,  NJ. 

Be/ond  a  mastery  of  spelling,  grammar  and  style,  the 
ideal  candidate  has  a  nose  lor  news  and  is  not  afraid 
of  the  numbers  that  drive  news.  Advancement  will 
come  to  those  who  can  rewrite  the  day's  top  story 
quickly  and  gracefully,  produce  poiishea  1  ,(X)0-word 
features,  ancTdirect  reporters  covering  industry  beats. 

At  least  five  v^rs  of  background  in  editing,  business 
and  financial  stories  is  preierred. 

Please  send  a  resume  to  National  News  Desk,  Bloomberg 
Busirtess  News,  Box  888,  Princeton,  NJ.,  08542-0888. 

REPOICTERS 

BLOOMBERG  Business  News  seeks  reporters  to  cover 
industry  beats  from  its  Princeton,  N  J.,  Ixrreau. 

The  ideal  candidate  can  do  everything  from  spot  news 
to  enterprise  pieces,  detect  trends  before  thw  are 
common  knovdedge,  and  write  enlightening  profiles  of 
executives,  companies,  and  industries. 

Please  send  a  resume  to  Natiortal  News  Desk,  ^oomberg 
Business  News,  Box  888,  Princeton,  NJ.,  08542-0888. 

Qualified  candidates  wil  be  contacted.  No  phone  cols,  please. 


•  FUNNY  SUBMISSIONS 
WANTED! 


Looking  for  hilarious  true  stories  of 
workplace  goof-ups  for  publication. 
$500  first  prize. 

Deodline  December  31 . 

SerKi  to:  The  Gotham@aol.com  or  TRUE 
STORIES,  #315  21 17  L  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037. 
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GAY  NEWS  EDITOR 
TWN.  a  Miami-based  gay  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  bright,  intelligent  individual 
from  a  mily  or  weekly  background  to 
heod  our  newsroom  as  an  editor/ writer 
with  page  design  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Lead  our  small  staff  and  dozen 
freelancers.  Pen  1-2  pieces  a  week, 
oversee  staff,  design  by  QuarkXPress 
(PC),  plan  for  future  issues.  Excellent 
salary  &  benefits  package.  Move  to 
South  Florida  (the  Gay  Riveria)  and  be 
yourself.  Call  Bill  Watson  at  (305)  757- 
6333,  ext.  8600  to  schedule  interview. 


EDITORIAL 


MIDSIZE  SUBURBAN  CHICAGO  daily 
seeking  experienced  sportswriter. 
Designs  pages,  covers  local,  high 
school  and  some  college  sports.  Mac 
experience  a  plus.  Nights,  weekends. 

EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONALS  ONLY. 

Employment  contingent  on  drug 
screening  results. 

Send  resume,  clips  to  Don  Wojciechowski, 
P.O.Box  531,  Elgin,  IL60121. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Observer-Dispatch  in  Utica,  NY  is 
seeking  a  creative  and  energetic 
graphic  artist.  Responsibilities  include 
the  production  of  deadline  charts,  maps' 
and  info-graphics,  as  well  as  long-term 
design  and  graphic  projects.  Strong 
knowledge  of  Macintosh,  Freehand, 
Illustrator  and  QuarkXPress  is  a  must. 
We're  a  52,000-circulation  Gannett 
daily  located  in  central  New  York,  near 
the  picturesque  Adirondacks.  If 
interested,  send  six  samples,  a  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to  Rick  Jensen,  editor, 
Observer-Dispatch,  221  Oriskany 
Plaza,  Utica,  NY  13501.  We  value 
diversity. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

The  Times  Record  News,  a  48,000  AM 
in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  needs  a  sea¬ 
soned,  insightful  creative  reporter/ 
writer  to  get  inside  the  issues  of  our 
growing  community  and  illuminate 
them  for  our  readers  in  a  lively, 
informative  way.  Candidates  should 
have  at  least  five  years  beat  experi¬ 
ence,  plus  the  proven  ability  to  con¬ 
ceive,  research  and  write  special  pro¬ 
jects  and/or  series.  Send  resume  plus 
five  best  investigative  or  special-project 
clips  to:  Gary  Schneeberger,  city  editor. 
The  Times  Record  News,  P.O.  Box  1 20, 
Wichita  Falls,  TX  76307-01 20. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ready  for  a  new  challenge  in  a  tough, 
competitive  market?  Strong  leadership, 
teaching,  news  development  skills 
required.  Need  minimum  five  years 
managerial  experience.  Send  resume, 
references  to:  Ev  Landers,  executive 
editor,  Courier-Post,  P.O.  Box  5300, 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Central  Penn 
Business  Journal,  an  award-winning 
weekly.  Candidate  must  have  strong 
news  reporting  and/or  editing  skills, 
excellent  writing  skills  and  ability  to 
guide  four  enterprising  reporters.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Editor 
Beth  Mollord,  409  S.  Srcond  St.,  3-D, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17104. 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Award-winning 
weekly  publication  nestled  in  the  Black 
Hills  seeks  hands  on  community 
journalist  to  oversee  all  operations.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  be  enthusiastic, 
articulate,  and  aggressive.  He/She 
must  be  able  to  inspire  and  lead  staff. 
All  around  background  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography,  layout,  design,  and 
advertising  is  essential.  The  position 
offers  salary  plus  profit-sharing.  The  com¬ 
munity  offers  beautiful  scenery  and 
wildlife;  outdoor  sports  such  as  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  or  biking;  a  solid  public 
school  system;  fully  equipped  medical 
facility;  and  a  safe,  friendly  and 
wholesome  environment  to  live  and 
raise  children. 

Reply  to  Box  07588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  for  daily  in 
Aspen,  CO.  A  hands-on  position  involv¬ 
ing  writing  and  reporting  at  aggressive 
paper.  Fun  job,  long  term,  great  views. 
(41 5)  777-3356,  mornings,  PST. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MEDICAL  REPORTER.  National  non¬ 
profit  medical/science  organization 
seeks  journalist  with  education  back- 
grourKi  in  pre-med,  nursing  or  associa¬ 
ted  health  studies  for  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  Will  primarily  cover  scientific 
presentations  at  national  medical  meet¬ 
ings  and  cover  UNOS  board  meetings. 
Occasional  feature  writing  of  clinical 
nature.  Frequent  traveT  AP  style. 
Excellent  proofreading  skills  required. 
Job  ovoibble  January  2,  1 996.  Resume 
and  writing  samples  to:  Human 
Resources,  UNOS,  P.O.  Box  13770, 
Richnxmd,  VA  23225. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(602)  933-4345  $39-4  Issues 


NET-SAWY  WRITERS  needed  for  Point, 
the  leading  online  guide  to  the  World 
Wide  Web  (http://www. 
pointcom.com)  Write  Web 
reviews  with  accuracy  and  wit.  Must 
mix  freewheeling  genius  with  utter 
dependability.  Three  years  professional 
writing  experience  required.  Classic 
ground-floor  opportunity.  Resume  and 
samples  to:  Ryan  Holznogel,  editor,  c/o 
lmacvean@tereport.com. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

MEDIAWEEK,  the  leading  publication 
in  the  field  of  the  advertising  media,  is 
seeking  a  seasoned  news  professional 
who  has  a  working  knowledge  of  and 
passion  for  media  journalism  to  round 
out  our  staff  of  editors.  The  right  person 
will  have  four  to  five  years  e)^rience, 
including  at  least  two  as  an  editor,  at  a 
daily  newspaper,  consumer  magazine 
or  high-quality  business  publication. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits;  large  and 
growing  company.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  a  Tetter  explaining  your  commit¬ 
ment  to  journalism  and  what  you  will 
bring  to  this  position  to  W.F.  Gloede, 
Meoiaweek,  1515  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10036.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

NIGHT  WIRE  EDITOR:  The  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  a  24,000-circulation 
Monday- Saturday  PM  Scripps-Howard 
paper,  is  interviewing  for  a  night  wire 
editor.  Position  includes  editing  several 
news  wires  and  nKiking  story  selections. 
Requires  layout  skids,  good  copy¬ 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills  and 
the  ability  to  work  quickly  and  inde¬ 
pendently  on  deadline.  Shift  is  2-10 
a.m.  Monday  through  Friday.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Macintosh  computers  is  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Paul 
Maldonado,  news  editor,  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  P.O.  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX 
79999. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  7-day  per 
week  morning  newspaper  has 
immediate  opening  for  features  writer/ 
editor.  Should  be  skilled  in  Quark¬ 
XPress.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Box 
07587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEE  THE  SITES!! 
PLACE  YOUR  AD 
ON  OUR  WEB  SITE. 
CALL  (212)  675-4380 


Newsroom  positions 

Due  to  the  strike  of  union  journalists  at 
The  Detroit  News,  we  are  taking  applications 
for  the  following  newsroom  positions: 

Copy  OditOrS:  If  you  have  a  knack  for  writing  clever, 
accurate  headlines  and  love  language,  we  may  have  an 
opening  for  you  as  a  news  copy  editor. 

Pa^O  dosi^nors/pa^nators:  Can  you  design  compelling 
pages  that  draw  readers  to  a  story?  CXir  design  staff  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  by  the  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design.  We’re  looking  for  page  designers  and 
paginators  with  experience  in  Quark  XPress.  Openings 
in  news  and  features. 

Roportors:  If  reporting  is  your  first  love,  we  may  have  a 
job  for  you.  Looking  for  aggressive,  energetic  reporters 
with  strong  writing  skills.  A  variety  of  beats  are  open  on 
the  City  Desk  —  including  courts,  education,  environ¬ 
ment,  religion,  police,  suburban  and  government. 

Wire  Oditors:  Interested  in  national  and  foreign  afiairs? 
We’re  looking  for  wire  editors  with  strong  editing  skills 
and  solid  news  judgment.  Must  be  able  to  work  quickly 
on  deadline  and  yet  produce  clear,  compelling  stories. 

Features  reporters:  Our  feature  writers  regularly  win 
awards  in  national  competitions  and  have  established 
strong  reader  loyalty.  If  you  want  to  join  this  team  and 
have  clips  that  will  knock  our  socks  off,  get  in  touch. 
We’re  looking  for  writers  \\^o  can  handle  in-depth  sto¬ 
ries  and  quick  hits  off  the  news.  We  need  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters  as  well  as  writers/critics  with  experience 
on  the  following  beats  —  health,  food,  theater,  pop  music, 
classical  music  and  books. 


Send  resumes  and  clips  to  Sue  Burzynski, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  %e  Detroit  News,  615  W. 
Lafayette,  Detroit,  Mi.  48226. 

Ihe  Detroit  News 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/DA^ 
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EDITORIAL 


POP  MUSIC  REPORTER  for  the  Mid- 
South's  premier  newspaper.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  prolific, 
possess  solid  news  judgment  and 
significant  knowledge  or  the  field  (5-10 
years  experience),  particularly  the  his¬ 
tory  and  current  trends  in  blues  and 
rock  and  roll.  Top  priority  is  hard  news, 
followed  by  features,  profiles  and  some 
reviewing.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Leanne  Kleinmann,  AME 
Features,  The  Commercial  Appeal,  495 
Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  TN  38103. 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 


If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  serious,  issue-oriented 
news  writers  in  Denver,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  also  need  another 
Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news  or 
feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective  arKi 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  lo: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. _ 


STAFF  EXPANSION:  No  snow,  lotsa 
readers.  Doubling  editorial,  need  photo¬ 
grapher,  4  reporters,  a  weekend  editor 
and  news  editor.  Near  metro  area,  a 
hot  paper  with  a  growth  future.  Write 
Box  0/586,  Editor  &  Publisher  with 
resume  ond  clips. _ 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  needs  to  add  a 
major-beat  reporter  to  its  sports  staff. 
Applicants  must  have  solid  reporting 
skills,  and  an  ability  to  write  trend,  ana¬ 
lytic  and  entertaining  pieces.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Millie 
Quan,  AME,  Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box 
70,  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 .  No  calls, 
please. 


Your  feet  are  ^irtg  to  be  on  the  ground, 
your  bead  is  mere  to  turn  you  around. 

Mkhcwl  Stipe 


EDITORIAL 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER,  The 
Hutchinson  News  in  Hutchinson,  Kan¬ 
sas,  wants  an  aggressive  reporter  to 
cover  politics  and  general  assignment. 
Not  interested  in  agenda  reporters  or 
clerks.  This  position  is  high  profile  with 
a  must  placed  on  getting  the  story, 
regardless  of  the  official  line.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Steve 
Whitmore,  managing  editor, 
Hutchinson  News,  P.O.  Box  190, 
Hutchinson,  KS  67504-01 90 
• 

Also,  looking  for  a  sports  writer.  Quark¬ 
XPress  experierKe  not  a  requirement  but 
preferred.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Steve  Carpenter,  Sports 
Ediloi'..,  Hutchinson  News. 


SYSTEMS  EDITOR 
The  Observer-Dispatch,  Utica,  NY  is 
seeking  a  computer-literate  leader  to 
manage  newsroom  computer  issues, 
including  our  Sll  system.  Macintoshes, 
Internet  use,  computer-assisted  report¬ 
ing  and  training  of  staffers.  Previous 
newsroom  management  and  computer- 
assisted  reporting  experierKe  preferred. 
We're  a  52,000-circulation  Gannett 
daily  in  central  New  York,  near  the 
Adirandacks.  Send  work  samples, 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Rick  Jensen, 
editor,  Observer-Dispatch,  22l 
Oriskany  Plaza,  Utica,  NY  13501.  We 
volue  di^rsily. 


THE  CENTRAL  MAINE  NEWSPAPERS, 
part  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Communica¬ 
tions  group  based  in  Portland,  Maine, 
is  looking  for  talented  journalists  for 
four  positions: 

BUSINESS  WRITER  -  we're  seeking  a 
veteran  writer  and  reporter  to  be  our 
lead  business  writer  foir  our  two  seven- 
day  morning  newspapers,  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal  (circ.  18,000)  and  the 
Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel  (circ. 
24,000).  Some  business  writing  experi¬ 
erKe  is  required. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  -  we're  recruit¬ 
ing  for  a  talented  sports  copy  editor 
who  also  has  good  writing  arid  Quark¬ 
XPress  pagination  skills.  Experience  in 
community  sports  jourmlism  is  important. 

SPECIALTY  WRITER  -  we're  seeking  a 
reporter  to  cover  the  topics  of  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  science  and  medicine, 
whose  work  would  be  directed  to  both 
publications.  Daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
erKe  is  required. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  seeking  talented 
photographer  to  work  flexible  schedule, 
including  some  nights  and  weekends. 
Must  hove  strong  journalism  orientation 
and  daily  newspaper  experience 
required. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
resume  and  work  samples  to  the 
Human  Resources  Deportrnent,  Central 
Maine  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  1052, 
Augusta,  ME  04332-1052. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EDITORIAL 


THE  COLORADO  SPRINGS  Gazette 
Telegraph,  a  105,000  AM  daily,  is 
seeking  a  copy  editor/editorial  writer. 
This  staff  member  will  be  responsible 
for  design,  copy  editing  and  other 
production  work  for  daily  editorial  and 
Op/Ed  pages.  The  ideal  candidate  also 
will  be  able  to  write  clear,  compelling 
editorials.  Commitment  to  a  philosophy 
of  personal  liberty,  limited  government 
and  free  market  economics  is  important 
in  this  position.  So,  too,  is  o  desire  to 
help  us  make  these  pages  a  dynamic 
forum  for  airing  the  community's  con¬ 
cerns.  Ours  is  a  vibrant,  growing  com¬ 
munity  in  the  shadow  of  Pikes  Peak.  If 
you  are  interested,  send  a  cover  letter 
and  samples  of  your  writing,  editing 
and  design  work  to  Public  Editor  Jon 
Stepleton,  P.O.  Box  1779,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80901 . 


THE  SEAHLE  TIMES  is  looking  for  an 
assistant  sports  editor  to  wo^  either 
with  the  d^  editors  or  with  the  writing 
staff,  depending  on  a  probable 
reorganization  of  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Management  experience  on  a 
metro  daily  a  must.  Please  send  caver 
letter,  resume  and  samples  of  stories 
you've  directed  to  Millie  Quan,  AME, 
Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  981 1 1 .  Nte  calls,  please. 


THE  STUART  NEWS,  a  fast-growing 
Florida  east  coast  doily,  seeks  a  copy 
editor  with  superb  editing,  headline  writ¬ 
ing  and  design  skills.  Two  years  daily 
copy  desk  experience  preferred.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
references  to:  Allan  Schilling,  The  Stuart 
News,  Box  9009,  Stuart,  FL  34995- 
9009. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  to  cover  health  care.  If 
you  can  produce  compelling  stories 
about  real  people,  break  news  and 
write  features,  analyze  hospital  and 
government  databases  and  surf  the 
Internet  with  ease,  you  are  the  one. 
SerKi  resume  and  clips  to  John  Curley, 
assistant  city  editor,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  900  N.  Tucker  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63101. 


WITH  THE  RETIREMENT  of  a  colleogue, 
our  senior  news  writer  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  desk.  To  replace  him,  we'll 
need  an  experienced,  productive  and 
accurate  reporter,  equally  at  home  with 
hard  news  and  features.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits  -  and  the 
neart  of  Cajun  Country.  A  1 5,000  daily 
(Mon-Fri.  PM,  Sat-Sun.  AM),  we're 
the  Louisiana  Press  Association's 
Newspaper  of  the  Year  in  our  division 
for  the  second  straight  year.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Ted 
Truby,  editor.  The  Daily  Iberian,  P.O. 
Box  9290,  New  Iberio,  LA  70562,  or 
call  (318)  365-6773  after  11:00  a.m 
CDT. 


WYOMING'S  FASTEST  GROWING 
daily  newspaper,  nestled  between  the 
Block  Hills  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains, 
is  looking  for  o  skilled  newsroom  man¬ 
ager  to  keep  us  on  the  cutting  edge. 
Design  and  desk  experience  preferred, 
but  senior  reporters  shouldn't  shv 
away.  Our  award-winning  staff  is  small 
but  tough  at  7,000-circulation  daily. 
Send  resume  to  Ron  Franscell,  The 
News-Record,  P.O.  ESox  3006,  Gillette, 
WY  82717.  (307)  682-9306. 


EDTTORIAL 


WRITER/EDfTOR 

Publisher  of  World's  most  widely  read 
Astrological  Publication  seeks  highly 
motivated,  talented,  full-time  Writer- 
Editor  for  its  Monthly  Publication,  a  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine.  Must  be  a  positive 
thinker  and  "Wordsmilh'  who  can  write, 
re-write  and  polish  information-pocked 
copy.  The  genius  we  are  looking  for  will 
be  groomed  for  our  Editar-in-Cnief  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  westside  Los  Angeles 
Office  with  great  people.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities,  plus  excellent  benefits  and 
potential  profit-sharing.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples,  particularly  any 
short  articles  or  stories,  to:  International 
Publisher,  Box  A,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
90213. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898- 
9778  Ext.  R-51 89  for  details. 


$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 

Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 

(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings 


MAIIROOM 


WE  ARE  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER, 
located  in  North  Central  Florida  part  of 
a  major  nevrspaper  chain,  seeking  an 
experienced  manager  to  supervise  the 
mailroom  operation,  for  a  seven  day 
newwaper/commercial  printing  facil¬ 
ity.  Tne  position  requires  someone  who 
has  experience  in  all  phases  of  man¬ 
agement  with  a  proven  track  record  of 
success.  This  is  a  fast  paced  job  vrhich 
requires  the  best  in  thinking,  organiz¬ 
ing,  planning  and  executing  production 
operations;  and  hiring,  training, 
evaluating  and  managing  people. 
Ensure  proper  set  up  operation  and 
maintenance  of  production  equipment. 
Strong  leadership  ability.  Willingness  to 
reorganize  the  mailroom  as  a  hands-on 
manager. 

Successful  candidates  must  have  5-7 
years  previous  mailroom  experience, 
and  a  complete  understanding  of  all 
mailroom  equipment  and  machinery. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  an 
excellent  benefits  package,  and  the 
ability  to  grow.  Interested  parties  should 
submit  a  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Human  Resources  Director 
The  Gainesville  Sun 
P.O.  Box  147147 

_ Goinesville,  FL  32614-7147 _ 


AAARKETING 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Progressive  newspaper  in  Southern 
California's  affordable  growth  market 
(circ.  175,000  Sunday)  has  an  exciting 
career  opportunity  for  someone  with  print 
research/marketing  experience.  Fast- 
paced  position  includes  working  with 
advertisers,  sales  staff  and  other 
departments.  Responsibilities  span 
supervision  of  the  development  of 
presentations,  primary  and  secondary 
research  and  mapping.  Prefer  4-year 
degree  in  marketing  or  equivalent  field 
experience.  Must  have  strong 
management,  writing  and  math  skills, 
excellent  communication/ presentation 
skills  cmd  ability  to  handle  multiple  tasks 
under  deadline.  Must  be  proficient  with 
Mac  and  PC  systems  and  oPSS  software. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Serxl  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to:  The 
Press-Enterprise,  Marketing  Director, 
351 2  Fourteenth  Riverside  CA  92501 
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MARKETING 


MARKETING/PROMOTION  MANAGER 
This  position  requires  a  strong 
conrmunicotor  with  superior  people  skilK 
to  develop  and  implement  new  ideas  and 
effectively  lead  a  team  of  twelve. 
Responsibilities  include  all  aspects  of 
promotion  and  marketing  services. 
Brper ienced  manager  must  be  innovative, 
possess  sound  leadership  capabilities, 
and  negotiation  skills,  and  must  be 
customer  driven.  Preferred  qualifications: 
degree  in  marketing,  minimum  ten  years 
related  experience,  mree  years  as  hcxxJ  of 
small  department,  or  assistant  director  of 
large  department.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Daily  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  280,  Adington  Heights,  IL  60006, 
ATTN:  Employment  Recruiter. 


MARKETING  MANAGER  -  The  Editor  & 
Publisher  Company  seeks  a  hands-on 
marketing  professional  for  its  soon  to 
be  launched  online  service  - 
AMPERSAND  and  its  website  -  EDITOR 
&  PUBUSHER  INTERAaiVE.  The  posi¬ 
tion  requires  ad  agency  experience 
with  an  emphasis  on  print  medio  plan¬ 
ning.  Candidate  must  be  computer  lit¬ 
erate.  Responsibilities  include  all 
aspects  of  marketing  and  promotion 
including  direct  contact  with  clients  in 
evaluating  beta  test  results.  Please  send 
resume  to  Dennis  O'Neill,  vp  opera¬ 
tions,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St., 
New  York,  NY  1 001 1 .  No  calls,  please. 


MULTIMEDIA 


MARKETING 


IF  YOU  OWN  OR  MANAGE  a  highly 
successful  door  to  door  solicitation 
company  with  a  proven  track  record  to 
increase  net  paid  home  delivery  circula¬ 
tion  in  highly  competitive  markets,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  looking  for  a  partnership  to  foster 
our  net  paid  home  delivery  numbers  in 
areas  outside  of  Denver,  Colorado.  If 
your  company  possesses  the  qualities 
we  are  looking  for,  you  could  join  us  in 
increasing  our  market  position  as 
Denver's  Number  One  Newspaper. 

Only  goal  oriented,  highly  professional 
companies  who  can  produce  quality 
paid  in  advance  orders  need  inquire. 

If  you  are  up  to  the  challenge,  send  your 
information  and  tell  us  why  you  should 
be  one  of  our  door  to  door  solicitation 
companies  we  utilize. 

Correspondence  should  be  directed  to: 

Darrell  Jones 

Stote/Suburban  Circulation  Manager 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
400  West  Colfax  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80204 

Tel:  (303)  892-5287 


MULTIMEDIA 


FINANCIAL  MARKETS 
COMMODITIES 
NEWS 

MUmMBPIA  PRODUCERS 

BLCXDMBERG  Multimedia  seeks  reporters  at  its 
headquarters  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

The  ideal  candidate  is  a  strong  writer  with  good 
computer  skills,  an  understanding  of  companies 
and  economies,  and  an  interest  in  the  exciting  new 
field  of  multimedia. 

The  job  requires  three  to  five  years  of  experience  in 
print  or  broadcast  joymalism,  a  college  degree  and 
fluency  in  a  foreign  language. 

Please  send  a  resume  to  Bloomberg  Multimedia,  Box  888, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  08542-0888. 

MULTIMEDIA  EDITORS 

BLOOMBERG  Multimedia  seeks  experienced  business 
journalists  to  edit  multimedia  reports  mthered  from 
our  news  bureaus  worldwide.  The  ictral  candidate 
has  strong  editing  and  writing  skills,  a  background 
in  financial  news  and  experience  in  global  news 
gathering  for  print  or  broadcast. 

At  least  five  years  of  journalism  experience  and  a 
college  degree  are  required.  Fluency  in  a  foreign 
language  a  plus. 

Please  send  a  resume  to  Bloomberg  Multimedia,  Box  888, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  08542-0888. 

Qualified  candiclales  wil  be  contoded.  No  phone  cok,  please. 


MARKETING 


PROMOTIONS/MARKETING 

MANAGER 

The  Times  Community  News  Group  is 
curren  tly  seeking  a  Promotion/ 
Marketing  Manager  to  join  our  man¬ 
agement  team.  We  are  a  multiple-day 
publication  located  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area.  This  position  will  be  responsible 
for  leading  the  promotion  efforts  of  our 
three  newspapers  to  build  up  name 
recognition  in  the  communities  they 
serve  to  obtain  strong  subscription 
growth  and  advertising  growth.  We  are 
looking  for  a  person  who  can  imple¬ 
ment  and  coordinate  solid  marketing 
strategies  consistently  with  specific,  well 
layed  out  plons.  This  individual  will 
develop  community  partnerships  for 
sponsorship  of  events,  promotions,  and 
other  tie-ins  that  develop  newspaper 
identification  and  awareness.  The  ideal 
candidate  must  have  proven  strong 
marketing  background,  be  a  creative 
thinker,  and  pr(»lem  solver  in  media 
environment  and  willing  to  get  down  in 
the  trenches  to  achieve  the  objectives. 
Must  have  goad  leadership  skills  to 
supervise  omers.  Reports  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefits  package. 

Send  resume,  references,  and  salary 
history  by  November  1 4lh  to: 

Times  Community  News  Group 

Human  Resources  Manager,  PM 
P.O.  Box  481 19 

_ Seottle,WA  98148 _ 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESS  OPERATOR 
JOURNEYPERSON 

For  daily  Newspaper  in  Hackensack, 
NJ  (15  minutes  from  G.W.  Bridge). 
Experienced  pressperson  with  newspa¬ 
per,  4  calor  offset  web  (not  sheetfra). 
Must  be  familiar  with  all  press  apera- 
tions  from  moke-ready  through  console 
and  folder.  This  is  not  a  trainee  posi¬ 
tion. 

Days/Hours:  Nightside  shift  which  may 
include  weekends  -  start  an  days  to 
train.  Gaad  pay,  A-1  benefits.  EEO 
Employer.  Call  H.  Breen,  (201)  646- 
4227  between  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

THE  RECORD 

1 50  River  Street 

_ Hackensack,  NJ  07601 _ 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Growing  Zone  5  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printer  needs  top-flight  experi¬ 
enced  manager  for  two  lines  (26  units) 
of  Urbanite  with  a  staff  of  36 
supervisors  and  pressmen  cavering 
three  shifts.  We  are  planning  further 
expansion  of  our  present  lines  to  accom¬ 
modate  additional  commercial  printing. 
The  qualified  candidate  will  be  able  to 
think,  lead,  train,  motivate,  schedule, 
and  counsel  his  team  members.  A 
knowledge  of  quality  reproduction 
assurance,  waste  control,  preventive 
maintenance  procedures,  and  customer 
service  is  essential.  Pay  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  a  full 
package  of  benefits  including  reloca¬ 
tion.  THIS  AIN'T  NO  DAY  AT  THE 
BEACH.  But  if  you  think  you  have  what 
it  takes  to  rise  to  the  challenge,  it  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  with  a  company 
that  is  positioning  itself  for  growth  into 
the  next  century.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  07573, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUaiON  ASSISTANT 

Platt's,  The  Commodities  Division  of 
Standard  &  Poor's,  is  looking  for  a 
production  assistant  for  daily  DTP 
newsletter  on  oil.  Candidate  must  hove 
two  years  experience  in  publication 
production,  be  computer  literate  and 
familiar  with  desktop  publishing  pro¬ 
grams  including  Corel  Ventura.  Hours 
are  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  We  offer 
an  attractive  benefits  package.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
PLAH'S,  Editor-In-Chief,  OPR,  1221 
6th  Avenue,  42nd  Fir.,  New  York,  NY 
1 0020.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

PIATT'S 

Standard  &  Poor's 
A  Division  of 

The  McGraw-Hill  Companies 

_ AA,  EOE,  M/F/D/V _ 

ADVERTISING  PRODUQION 
SUPERVISOR 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  Ad  Prod¬ 
uction  Supervisor.  The  winning  candi¬ 
date  must  possess  strong  deadline  orien¬ 
tation  anci  two  years  supervisory  expe¬ 
rience  in  advertising  production  or 
graphic  design.  Job  responsibilities 
include  all  aspects  of  advertising  prod¬ 
uction  and  coordinating  page  now  to 
paginated  output.  HancK-on  Macintosh 
experience  with  Multi-Ad  Creotor, 
QuarkXPress  and  PhotoShop,  and 
experience  maintaining  a  well¬ 
functioning  networked  ad  production 
environment  are  essential.  Bakersfield  is 
a  friendly  western  city  with  an  emphasis 
on  informal  outdoor  activities  and 
recreation.  We  boast  some  of  the  most 
affordable  housing  costs  in  the  state. 
Please  send  resume  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
P.O.  Box  440 

Ad  Production  Supervisor 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
Fox:  (805)  395-7484 
EEO/MF/H 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
The  Star  Tribune  is  looking  (or  an  expe¬ 
rienced  creative/production  manager 
to  lead  the  operations  of  our  local  retail 
market  group  advertising  design  and 
production  staff.  This  position  shares 
accountability  with  other  market  group 
managers  responsible  for  the  overall 
leadership,  planning  and  success  of  the 
market  group. 

Position  focuses  on  ensur¬ 
ing  design  and  production  quality, 
reducing  costs  and  streamlining 
workflows  throughout  the  team.  Main¬ 
tains  staffing,  performance  manage¬ 
ment,  personnel  and  team  devel¬ 
opment.  Position  requires  a  BA  in 
business  management;  experience  in 
advertising  operations  or  advertising 
design  and  production  management 
including  supervision  of  design  and 
production  personnel;  practical 
understanding  of  Macintosh  electronic 
publishing  for  applications  and  systems; 
excellent  communication  and  problem 
solving  skills,  strong  planning, 
organizational  and  anal)4ical  skilrs; 
ability  to  lead  a  diverse,  cross  functional 
work  team  toward  self-direction.  TQM 
expertise  strongly  preferred.  This  FT 
position  offers  a  competitive 
compensation  package  with  benefits.  If 
you  are  interested,  please  submit  in 
confideiKe  your  resume  along  with  your 
salary  requirements  to  V.  Wilson,  Human 
Resources,  Job  #1 930,  StarTribune,  425 
Portland  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55488. 

AA/EOE 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1996 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S8.20  per  Hne 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  lir^,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 10  per  Hne 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  llr^.  per  Issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  oddttional  line  In  copy.  Count  os  an  oddltioixjl  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  SlOO;  2  to  5  times,  S95 
6  to  13  times,  $90:  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8(P. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  dote. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  ore  received. 


Name. 


Company. 

Address _ 

City _ 


State. 

Zip- 


Phone. 


Classification. 


Authorized  Signature. 
Copy _ 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


Exp. 


EditorS’Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ACADEAMC 

EDITORIAL 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  strong 
teaching  track  record,  wants  term  or 
tenure-trock  appointment  for  spring  or 
foil  of  1996.  Strortg  writing,  computer- 
assisted  journalism  skills.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
M.AJ.,  fluent  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714 
3rd  Ave.  South,  Columbus,  MS  39701. 
Tel:  (601)  329-0097,  fax  (601)  329- 
0072. 

FREELANCE  WRITER  Seeking  Work  in 
Zone  9,  Seottle-Tacoma  region.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  comniKinify  newspapers;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  articles  published.  Very  strong 
on  features  ond  interviews.  M.  Swartz, 
P.O.  Box  8734,  Tacoma,  WA  98418- 
0734. 

STRONG  WRITER-EDITOR  wants  edit¬ 
ing,  editorial  writer,  columnist,  report¬ 
ing,  writing  coach  or  challenging  slot  in 
daily,  wewly  or  other  publication,  or 
broadcast  or  public  relations.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714  3rd 
Ave.  South,  Columbus,  MS  39701 .  Tel: 
(601 )  329-0097,  (ax  (601 )  329-0072. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTIVE  avoilable. 
Publisher/ Advertising  executive  with 
over  29  years  of  success  is  available  for 
the  right  opportunity  and  location. 
Experience  in  metros,  suburbans, 
weeklies  and  radio.  A  true  generalist 
who  has  had  an  impeccable  track 
record  as  a  publisher,  od  director  and 
administration  VP.  Tenacious  and 
hard/smart  working.  Currently 
employed.  Will  relocate  for  a  quality 
opportunity  and  location.  Reply  to  Box 
0/559,  Ecfitor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  EDITOR  who  has  held  senior- 
level  positions  with  leading  trade- 
magazine  publishers  is  seeking  a  new 
chaTlenge  in  general  or  trade  journal¬ 
ism.  Strong  background  in  marketing/ 
retail.  Manhattan  or  Westchester  pre¬ 
ferred.  Coll  Dan  at  (914)  762-2479. 

YOU  REQUIRE  quality  capy  editor/ 
designer  with  5+  years  experience 
60,C^  daily.  Write  Pete  Barnes,  20 
Woodrow,  Staten  Island,  NY  10312. 

CIRCULATION 

PROFESSIONAL  Circulator  seeks 
Telemarketing  opportunity  with  Daily  or 
Weekly  in  Eastern  Zone  2.  Fax  or  Coll 
(516)  588-2735. 

EDITORIAL 

FREElANa  SERVICES 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  wants  to  work 
(or  daily  paper  in  a  news/feature 
capacity.  1  worked  (or  7  years  at  a 
weekly  covering  just  about  everything — 
local  government,  education,  police, 
elections,  and  stale  government.  1  hove 
a  proven  track  record  of  scooping  the 
competition  and  making  dull  subjects 
interesting.  My  portfolio  includes  good 
recommendations  and  solid  clips.  1  am 
willing  to  relocate  almost  anywfiere,  but 
prefer  Zones  2  or  3.  Call  Christopher 
kersey  at  (302)  453-1166. 

TRADE  DEFICrr? 

Writer/Reporter/Consultant  on  interna¬ 
tional  trade  seeks  publication  or  asso¬ 
ciation  clients.  Recent  topics:  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Commission  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Trade  Representative,  courts. 
Census,  Clinton  trade  team.  Congres¬ 
sional  committees,  Canada,  Europe, 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement, 
dumping,  subsidy,  statistics.  Know  Hill, 
federal  agencies.  Can  travel,  can 
lobby.  Ref^y  to  Box  07580,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER/PERSONAL 
FINANCE.  BJ  and  BA  Economics.  3 
years  business  internship  experience. 
Computer  assisted  and  investigative 
reporting  skills.  Author.  Former  Ararine. 
Call  Valerie  Ulley  at  (314)  884-0501 . 

MUB  d  1  k  fj 

PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  looking 
for  small  daily  or  weekly  paper.  20 
years  experience  in  all  aspe^  of  prin^ 
ing.  Knowledge  in  Mac,  including 
QuarkXPress,  but  not  a  programmer. 
Motivated,  energetic  person  Kx>king  to 
promote  a  quality  product  we  can  all 
be  praud  of.  Reply  to  Box  07551, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  WEEKLY  EDITOR  with  awards 
(All  New  England  General  Excellence) 
and  trock  record  in  attracting  readers. 
Currently  stifled  at  daily.  Seeks  lead¬ 
ership  position  at  weekly  or  weekly 
group.  ME,  NH,  MA  only.  Reply  to  Box 
07576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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by  Tom  Jagninski 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

NEWSPAPERS  MUST  BLAME  THEMSELVES 
FOR  THE  SLUMP  IN  READERSHIP 


IN  A  WAY,  newspapers  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  continuing 
slump  in  readership,  as  reported  in 
these  pages  (May  6).  If  one  encourages 
people  to  watch  TV  and  discourages 
them  from  reading,  any  wonder  they 
will  read  less? 

The  other  day  I  went  to  my  local  li¬ 
brary,  took  the  weekend  editions  of 
Boston’s  two  main  newspapers  and 
compared  their  coverage  of  novels  to 
their  coverage  of  films.  It  was  an  eye- 
opener. 

In  the  Boston  Globe,  the  ratio  was 
12  novels  to  375  TV  and  cinema  films, 
while  in  the  Boston  Herald,  the  ratio 
was  three  novels  to  400  films. 

Even  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
which  prides  itself  on  its  bookishness, 
had  only  five  book  reviews,  compared 
to  37  film  reviews. 

And  the  situation  is  no  better  in  the 
out-of-town  newspapers.  Film  reviews 
galore,  but  only  a  handful  of  reviews 
on  novels. 

True,  the  actual  space  devoted  to 
books  was  often  three,  four,  five  times 
that  devoted  to  films  —  film  reviews 
being  short,  15  to  50  words,  while  one 
book  review  might  run  1,000  words. 
But  that  is  part  of  the  problem. 

As  one  publisher  in  North  Dakota 
commented,  yesterday’s  reader  might 
spend  10  minutes  reading  one  review, 
today’s  won’t,  though  he  might  spend 
10  minutes  reading  10  reviews. 

Too  many  newspapers,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  reviewing  books  as  they  did 
half  a  century  ago,  when  America  was 
the  land  of  The  Grey  Flannel  Suit  and 
1,200  novels  were  published  annually. 

Today,  America  is  a  multicultural 
anarchy  and  to  meet  this  situation, 
5,000  novels  are  published  annually,  a 
400%  increase. 

But  there  are  not  400%  more  news¬ 
papers  to  review  them.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  newspapers  has  declined  by 
9%. 

Jagninski  is  editor  of  Fiction  Digest. 
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The  result? 

Sybil  Steinberg,  fiction  editor  of 
Publishers  Weekly,  estimates  that  today 
only  a  quarter  of  the  fiction  published 
is  reviewed  in  the  general  press,  “and 
that’s  being  optimistic.” 

In  other  words,  these  days,  three- 
quarters  of  fiction  published  has  a  good 
chance  of  ending  up  in  the  shredder 
without  anyone  being  the  wiser. 

The  implications  for  the  newspaper 
industry  are  ominous.  A  habitual  read¬ 
er,  curious  to  know  the  latest  in  litera¬ 
ture,  is  better  off  spending  his  money 
on  the  Internet  than  on  buying  a 
newspaper. 

As  for  the  occasional  reader,  the 
avalanche  of  information  on  films  and 


the  dearth  of  information  on  books  en¬ 
courages  him  to  read  even  less. 

In  both  cases,  bit  by  bit,  newspapers 
are  becoming  irrelevant  —  so  much  so 
that  in  my  son’s  age  group,  lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  even  touch  them. 

The  point  is  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  so. 
With  a  bit  of  reorganizing,  there  is  no 
reason  newspapers  can’t  follow  TV’s 
example  —  devoting  less  space  to  long 
reviews  in  favor  of  lots  of  mini-reviews. 

Sure,  there  will  be  resistance.  No 
book  critic  will  gladly  abandon  the 
prestige  and  power  of  his  post  for  the 
role  of  a  rewrite  man.  Trying  to  make 
sense  of  a  novel  from  a  catalog  is  no 
fun  —  the  writing  is  atrocious. 

The  good  news,  however,  is  the  pain 
won’t  last  long.  Once  the  industry  ac¬ 
cepts  the  principle  of  mini-reviews, 
wire  services  will  spring  up  to  provide 
them. 


In  fact,  one  such  operation  already 
exists,  supplying  newspapers  with  2,000 
mini-reviews  a  year.  It’s  a  semimonthly 
service,  started  by  a  group  of  writers  in 
Boston. 

As  the  service  might  not  exist  by  the 
time  you  read  this  —  everyone  knows 
writers  are  poor  businessmen  —  I 
won’t  bother  giving  details.  Suffice  to 
say,  a  start  has  been  made. 

New  entrepreneurs  are  bound  to  fol¬ 
low,  some  perhaps  providing  the  same 
service  for  nonfiction  books,  others  for 
children’s  books,  still  others  for  science 
or  religion. 

The  book  editor  will  be  released 
from  the  chore  of  rewrites  to  pursue 
more  noble  tasks,  say,  looking  for  ways 


to  encourage  reading  in  our  society  all 
around. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  has  done  in  this  regard. 
So  concerned  is  everyone  by  the  bot¬ 
tom  line,  they  have  forgotten  they  ex¬ 
ist  only  because  people  read.  If  people 
stop,  that’s  it. 

The  most  glaring  example  is  the  lack 
of  concern  for  what  is  going  on  in  our 
schools.  They  are  actually  turning  our 
youth  off  reading  by  imposing  litera¬ 
ture  which  causes  our  young  to  rebel. 

In  a  society  devoted  to  e  pluribus 
unum,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  a 
Chinese  student,  for  example,  should 
be  made  to  read  Shakespeare  or  Hem¬ 
ingway,  authors  whose  writings  are 
quite  irrelevant  to  his  or  her  way  of 
life. 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  36) 
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It  is  surprising  how  little  the  newspaper  industry 
has  done  in  this  regard.  So  concerned  is  everyone 
hy  the  bottom  line,  they  have  forgotten  they  exist 
only  because  people  read.  If  people  stop,  that’s  it. 


I  Editor  &  Publisher 

^  International 

Year  Book 


The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


ESSENTIAL  DATA  FOR  EVERYONE  WORKING  IN  OR  ON  CD-ROM.  TOO! 
WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  ^  ,  .. 


Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly  —  With  a  CD-ROM  drive 


EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH  CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS  linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have  access  to  Year  Book  information 


•  Section  I-U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II— U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  III— Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV— Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find  the  people 
you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names,  tides,  areas  of 
responsibility,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers. 

•  Section  V— News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI-Newspaper  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 

•  Section  Vll-Other  Organizations  and  Industry  Services 
Names,  dUes,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers,  membership 

directories,  journalism  schools  and  faculty,  newspaper  representatives, 
foreign  correspondents,  brokers  and  appraisers... and  more. 


instandy.  A  fiilly  indexed,  searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out 
Year  Book  information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast  —  The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display 
capability  of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  lists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data  —  All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in 
a  wide  range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF,  ASCII,  etc. 
Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings  —  The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased 
with  listing  capabilities,too.  customize  mailing  lists  for  each  of  your 
communications  projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections  -  The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year 
Book  data  for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspapers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s  Where 
sections... names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of  responsibility,  plus 
other  critical  information  about  newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and 
service  companies. 


New!  Part  2“Who’s  Where 


A  listing  of  general  interest  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  tide,  newspaper  and  phone  number  is 
now  a  separate  book.  Keep  it  handy  as  a  phone  directory. 


Pricing 


Network  versions  are 
available.  Please  call 
(212)  675-4380 
ext.  333  for  pricing. 


•  One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  book 

•  Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more: 

$92  per  book 

•  International  orders 

(outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  book. 

•  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities 
(with  book):  $495 

•CD-ROM  widi  listing  capabilities 


More  than 
250,000 
Newspaper 
Facts! 


For  answers  to  technical  questions 
about  the  CD-ROM, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  444. 


"  ▼  ^ 

1  Tt  T  Mad  your  order  and  payment  to: 

\3irCl0ir  JNlOW  ®  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book, 
11  West  19th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10011-4234.  Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  333.  Payments  must  accompany  all 
orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and  Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply 
proper  street  address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to 
P.O.  boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


(with  book):  $895 


Look  for  the  convenient  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 
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Start  the  bookyou’ve  always  wanted  to  write. 
And  help  us  begin  a  new  chapter. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  fellowships  at  The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center. 

Applications  due  February  1 , 1996. 


Since  1985, 146  fellows  -  media  professionals,  journalism 
educators,  leaders  in  law,  business  and  the  social  sciences  - 
have  come  to  The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  from 
around  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  result  is  ground¬ 
breaking  software,  broadcast  ventures,  a  training 
program  for  journalists  and  more  than  90  critically  acclaimed 
books.  Next  year,  the  Center  moves  to  midtown  Manhattan, 
where  fellows  will  help  inaugurate  new  offices, 
a  conference  center  and  an  international  consortium  of 
universities  and  organizations,  spearheaded  by  the  Center, 
with  Columbia  University  as  lead  partner. 

The  Center  is  accepting  applications  for  up  to  14  residential 
fellowships  for  its  1996-97  class,  to  be  awarded  to  senior 
media  professionals  and  scholars;  midcareer  individuals;  and 
persons  of  promise  with  a  minimum  of  five  to  eight  years 


of  experience.  Fellows  are  in  residence  for  periods  of  three 
months  to  one  year.  A  stipend  and  other  benefits  are  included. 

The  Center  is  especially  interested  in  global  media  issues, 
international  media  economics,  media  technology  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  impact  of  news  and  information. 

For  an  application  and  additional  information,  please  contact; 

Residential  Fellows  Program 
The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
2950  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10027 


TheFreedomForum 
Media  StudiesCenter 

At  Columbia  University  in  the  Qty  of  New  Yoilt 


